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Itcan hardly be necessary to callthe at- 
tention of our contemporaries or our read- 


ers to the striking and suggestive series of 


articles on The New Theology which have 
been commenced in The Christian Union, 
Among those who have already contributed, 
or have promised to do 80, to this series, are 
The Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., the Rev. J. 
HT, Ecob, Austin Bierbower, Esq., the Rer. 
George P. Gordon, the Kev. A. H. Bradford, 
the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D., and others. 





Susan Coolidge in her characteristic verses, 
Old and New, sets out one of the lessons of the 
season ; the Rev. George A. Gordon, whose 
recent call to the Old South Church, Boston, 
gives his words timely interest, emphasizes 
the tendency of the New Theology to seek 
for spiritual truth through spiritual experi- 
ence; there is a picture of the start of a 
party of children Going West under the 
auspices of the Children’s Aid Seciety; Mr. 
Manson continues his articles on Work ‘or 
Women, writing this week of telegraphy; 
Helen Campbell furnishes the first ir stall- 
ment of a story in three parts which deals 
with a difficuit motive in a profoundly Chris- 
tian spirit, and with fine literary skill ; in the 
Home wiil be found a new story by the au- 
thor of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” printed 
from the author’s advance sheets by arrange- 
ment with Macmillan & Co.; Mary Gay 
Humphreys notes Some Results of the Dec- 
orative Movement in this Country; Mr. Be- 
man takes a historical incident as the basis 
for his story of “ Lochrey’s Daughter ;” 
Sunday Afternoon contains, in addition to 
Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talk and Mr. 
Abboti’s Sunday School Lesson, Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miiler’s Home Talk About the 
Word, and a very suggestive extract from 
Mr. C. L. Brace’s admirable“ Gesta Christi.” 
No reader wili omit the report of Mr. 
Beecher’s new and striking lecture on 
“ Evolution and Revolution.” 





THE OUTLOOK. 

France buried Gambetta with more than imperial 
honors. Not since the body of the First Napoleon 
was borne to the Hotel des Invalides has such hom- 
age been paid to the remains of any Frenchman, 
While the body was lying in state it was visited by 
innumerable multitudes, thousands of wreaths of 
immortelles were piled about it, and the whole neigh- 
borhood was fragrant with the masses of flowers 
brought by reverent hands. On Saturday all Paris 
potred into the streets through which the fuveral pro- 
cession was to pass, and left the other portions of thecity 
deserted. The immense catafalque in which the body 
reposed was almost buried under its load ef flowers, 
from the four corners clouds of incense rose heaven- 
ward, behind it walked representatives of all depart- 
ments ef the French Government, and its way lay 
through a dense mass of uncovered men and women, 
drawn together by acommon desire to honor the great- 
est Frenchman of recent times. At the cemetery of 
Pére-la-Chaise at least 300,000 people were assembled, 
and the several orations were listened to with the 
most devout attention. The most impressive part of 
the procession was the legion of men in evening 
dress, with white neckties, uncovered, some bearing 
wreaths and designs of immortelles, all walking in a 
solid column of which neither end could be seen, 
and representing the men of letters, artists, legisla- 
tors, officers, professional men, and merchants of 
France, The solemn silence of the vast multitude 
as the cortege passed on was only broken by shouts 
of ‘* Vive la Republiqus.” 





The French republic has more to fear from its 
friends than from its foes, The Bonapartists, who 
were united and aggressive, and in certain emergencies 
might have become dangerous, have not recovered 
from the demoralization into which the death of the 
Prince Imperial threw them, and are, apparently, 
hopelessly divided. The Napoleonic tradition has 
probably passed ont of practical affairs at last ; its 
representatives are now too remote from the men 
who gave it brilliancy and fascination to carry any 
of the old glamour with them. The Legitimists 
keep up a certain show of life, but they have become 
so dim and ghostly in tie light of modern thought 
that a mention of Henry V. only provokes a smile ; 
he is a hopeless anachronism. Nor are the prospects 
of the Orleanists any more substantial ; indeed, they 
have apparently ceased to act, and are content to 
wait in the forlorn hope of a possible chance in the 
remote future. From all these the republic has 
little to fear ; its danger lies in the other direction. 
The French have yet to learn the limitations of gov- 
ernment ; they are still looking for the golden age as 
the result of a republican form of government. They 
expect all wrongs to be righted, all miseries removed, 
all problems solved by legislation, They are now 
undergoing the painful process of disillusion ; they 
are discoverering that instead of being a finality the 
republic is only a step forward in the march toward 
a happier condition of life. The heroic days in 
which the republic was brought to birth have been 
succeeded by the age of business-like administra- 
tion. The impossible results which thoughtless 
idealism looked for have not followed ; instead of 
instantaneous and marvelous transformations of 
society have come a multitude of vexatious and per- 
plexing questions of administration. The republic, 
ina word, is in greater peril from the disappointment 
of its friends than from the schemes of its enemies, 
Gambetta personified in a measure the ideal in the 
heart of the French republicans, and kept alive a 
hope of better things in their minds; his profound 


faith and poetic couception of the republic were 


factors of positive strength, and his death at this 
time may be a great misfortune because it leaves the 
government without the one defender who could 
have thrown over its business functions the splen- 
dor of a great ideal. 





Continuous and heavy rains have so swollen the 





Rhine and the Danube as to inundate large sections 
of country, destroying a vast amount of property 
and imperiling a great number of lives. The chief 
damage sofar has fallen upon the valley of the 
Rhine between Mannheim and Mayence, at its juno- 
ture with the Neckar and the Main. Mannheim, 
which is the most important commercial city 
in Baden, is surrounded by water, and _terri- 
ble disaster has resulted from the breaking of 
the great Rhine dam opposite the city. In the 
vicinity of Worms, fifteen miles north of Mann- 
heim, ten thousand people are homeless, The 
dykes at Mayence have broken and a consider- 
able part of the city is under water ; and at Dussel- 
dorf the market place is flooded. At Vienna, the 
southern portion of which is open to inundations 
from the Danube, a thousand people have been 
driven from their homes, and at various other points 
of the two rivers great damage has been suffered, 
The floods are still rising, and the inundations are 
becoming so wide and destructive as to be a national 
calamity. The German government is taking meas- 
ures to relieve the sufferers from the floods. 





Mr. Hubbell has done his perfect work, and has 
achieved what the eloquence of Mr. Curtis and the 
pertinacity of Mr. Eaton so long sought in vain—the 
realization of the civil service reform. By a vote of 
155 to 47 the Civil Service bill has passed the 
House precisely as it left the Senate, without amend- 
ment or change of any kind; and almost dazed by 
this sudden virtue of its legislators the country 
finds itself on the highway to administrative reform, 
It only remains for the President to affix his signa- 
ture in order that the bill may become a law, and 
there is no doubt that this will be done. The suc- 
cess of this movement, carried on so many years 
with comparative failure, jeered at and ridiculed 
within six months by the very men whose votes have 
incorporated it into the law of the land, is the latest 
illustration of the final triumph of morality even in pol- 
itics. The scanc.als of the last campaign brought out 
the abuses of the old system so clearly that those who 


; had failed to be moved by the arguments of the 


reformers could not fail to be impressed by self- 
evident facts. The disease assumed a form so viru- 
lent and repulsive that its existence could no longer 
be questioned by the most skeptical, The country 
has taken only a single stepin the direction of a ren- 
ovated public life, but it is the first ‘step which is 
always hardest to take. The new act will educate 
and develop public sentiment to a demand for a com- 
plete reformation and purification of civil administra- 
tion. The country owes a debt of gratitude to the men 
who, like Mr. Curtis, have insisted, in season and ont 
of season, upon the necessity of political purification. 





Governor Cleveland's message is a business docu- 
ment, historical rather than prophetic, ample in 
statistics but not suggestive in philosophy or political 
economy. He makes some practical suggestions 
but none of a radical or revolutionary charagter. In 
these respects it is in marked contrast to that of 
Governor Butler of Massachusetts, who cuts out 
work enough to keep the Legislature busy for this 
session certainly, and suggests a platform which 
will certainly add to his popularity and perhaps de- 
servedly so. He argues with considerable force 
against the present law requiring the payment of a 
poll tax as a condition precedent to voting; dis- 
franchisement he justly judges to be too severe a pun-— 
ishment for non payment of taxes. He recommends 
a law requiring all ballots to be put inside sealed enve— 
lopes, uniform in size, color, ete., and to be provided 
by the State ; which expedient would go far to secure 
privacy and prevent ballot-box stuffing. He sug- 
gests that it be le't to the women of Massachusetts 
to determine whether they want suffrage or not ; and, 
to secure a general expression from them, recom- 
mends that they cast their ballots by sending them 
throngh the Post Office to a proper officer ; a scheme 
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which would almost compel every woman to cast a 
vote lest some other person should cast it for her. 
He recommends that the death penalty be attached 
to the crime of train-wrecking ; and hopes the legis- 
lature will find some way to check stock gambling, 
though he suggests none himself. His reecom- 
mendations toward economy are radical ; in some re- 
spects, we judge, too radical. It may be that Massa- 
chusetts can spare one-third of her paid officials, the 
proportion he proposes to cut off, and can reduce the 
salaries of the remainder one half, the reduction he 
proposes to effect; but we doubt whether nepotism 
and sinecurism have gone in the old Bay State 
quite so far as these figures indicate. His 
indictment of the Boards of Control of the various 
charitable instiiutions is severe, and the charges 
demand instant and vigorous investigation ; but it 
would certainly be a step backward for Massachu- 
setts to abandon her State Reformatory for Women 
or give up her care of idiots on the extraordinary 
ground that ‘‘a well-fed, well-cared for idiot is a 
happy creature ; and an idiot awakened to his con- 
dition is a miserable one.” The general principle 
which Governor Butler inculcates in favor of a more 
liberal expenditure in the lower grade schools and 
a more economical expenditure in the higher grade, 
where are the fewer scholars, is asound one. We 
quote his recommendation on this subject in his own 
words : 

Restrict the branches taught in the primary schools by 
law specifically to spelling, reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, history—preferably of the United 
States—and require that those shall be taught upon the 
same system, to the same grade of scholars, in every com- 
mon schooi in the Commonwealth. When the scholar can 
show by an examination that he is well grounded in 
the elmentary English branches, then let him be admit- 
ted to a school of higher grade, where line drawing for in- 
dustrial puproses shall be taught, bookkeeping, algebra, 
geometry, the rudiments of the Latin and French languages, 
chemistry, physics, with natural philosophy in rudimental 
degree; and there a common-school education should stop. 
When by this system of schools we have brought Massachu- 
setts from her present position to be the first State in the 
Union in the reading and writing of her citizens, there will 
be somebody here, doubtless, more competent to advise 
what is best to be done. 

Mr. Butler closes his somewhat lengthy State 
paper by assuring the people of Massachusetts that 
he does not want another term. Weshall know more 
about that when the present term draws toward its 
close. 





Marshall T, Polk, the State Treasurer of Tennes- 
see, has absconded, and proves to be a defaulter to an 
amount exceeding $500,000. His recent decision not 
to pay the January interest on the new compromise 
bonds excited comment, because he had been one of 
the most ardent supporters of the Funding act; it 
was supposed, however, that political motives had in- 
duced him to take a step radically inconsistent with 
previous and strongly expressed opinions. It now 
turns out that the interest was not paid because 
Polk had used the money for his own purposes, and 
had nothing to pay with. Suspicions were excited 
by an unexplained absence from Nashville ; a com- 
mittee of the State Senate was appointed to make 
an examination, and like a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky came the news of a great defalcatién, 
The Treasurer’s cash account is short nearly 
$300,000, and over $100,000 worth of United 
States bonds cannot be found. Polk carried 
on his business with the greatest carelessness and 
irregularity, and it is said that ‘the warrants on the 
State Treasury were drawn with so little regard to 
the formalities required by law that the banks which 
cashed them are probably liable for nearly $300,000 
to the State. The defalcation has produced intense 
excitement in Tennessee, and the threatened compli- 
cation of leading banks does not allay public feeling. 
Polk was an inefficient and nerveless man, of good 
social position and considerable political influence. 
His arrest at San Antonio is reported. Tennessee is 
reaping the fruits of repudiation. 





The proposition to abolish all taxes on whisky 
and tobacco, and leave them on such necessaries of 
life as sugar, ironware, and blankets, seems too auda- 
cious to require or deserve serious discussion ; but it 
enlists in its favor strong moneyed interests, in the 
Protectionists who want to keep up the taxes on im- 
ports and in the whisky and tobacco dealers who 
want to get it off from whisky and tobacco, And 
when the pocket is on one side of the scales and 
principle on the other, it takes some time for prin- 
ciple to make its greater weight known, Mr. David 
A. Wells and Thomas G, Sherman have therefore 
done a good service in a little pamphlet which they 





have published, showing that in this case, as in all 
analogous cases, the considerations of pocket and 
principle agree. They show, by a carefully pre- 
pared table, that tariff affords a really very uncertain 
source of revenue, while internal taxes yield asteady 
and dependable income. They contend that 
a tariff levied for the benefit of the nation, 
not for that of individuals or individual industries, 
should be laid on only a few articles ; that all raw 
materials should be admitted free ; that taxed im- 
ports should be reduced from 2,000 in number to 
300; they point out the undoubted fact that an abo- 
lition of taxes on whiskey and tobacco cannot be 
accomplished experimentally, because it carries with 
it the abolition of the machinery by which this tax 
is collected—machinery that cannot be easily re-or- 
ganized, if the experiment proved unsuccessful ; and 
they maintain that the demand for a pension list is 
so great that if we abolish Internal Taxes, it is al- 
most certain we shall have to increase instead of 
lightening our confessedly oppressive tariffs. We 
hardly think that a Republican Congress will dare 
take all taxes off whisky and tobacco; they cer- 
tainly will not if the public realize the fact that such 
a change wonld be as gross a violation of sound polit- 
ical economy as of sound political morals, 








EPIPHANY: 
HE Bible narrative, which mirrors the unfolding 


spiritual experience of the race, is often inter-- 


rupted that some sublime prophetic vision may break 
its record of failure, sin, and death, with a foregleam 
of the glorious consummation ; its long stretches of 
prose are strewn with musical interludes through 
whose jubilant lines the ring of coming pzeans is 
heard. At the borders of the land of promise, with 
slavery and the desert behind, and the perils of eon- 
quest before, the story pauses for a moment that 
Balaam may climb the mountain and see with 
unwilling eyes the star that was to rise over 
Bethlehem. So at the very moment when the stern 
figures of the Roman sentinels kept silence and peace 
throughout the world and the greatest of earthly 
dramas was about to begin, a shining host sang 
such a prelude as was never heard before outside of 
heaven—the song of peace and good will—which, be- 
fore the curtain had lifted, disclosed the end of the 
drama. Those heralds of the future vanished with 
their song, and humanity has faltered again and 
again in the heat and burden of the day; has sometimes 
lost faith in the vision and the song ; but as its mood 
of despair has yielded to its higher aspirations 
that promise has been caught up againand again, 
until men everywhere recognize that when the 
spirit of the Lord fills the whole earth, the chorus to 
which the shepherds listened will be a world’s song 
ef triumph. 

Deeply and beautifully significant is the shining 
of a new star in the ancient skies so long swept by 
the eye of anxious watchers, and the pilgrimage of 
knowledge to the manger at Bethlehen. This simple 
story of that strange quest for light will never dis- 
close its deepest meaning until in the final harmony 
of faith and knowledge it is seen to be a prophecy. 
The apparent conflict between these twin activities, 
which fills modern books with statements, arguments, 
and denunciations, is as old as the primal thought of 
man, and is one of the fruits of that war between his 
spriritual and intellectual life which has turned the 
world’s history into the world’s tragedy. In this 
age, art for art’s sake and knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge have become cant phrases, so constantly 
and so ignorantly are they used. Brilliant and ac- 
complished writers assure us that Christianity is the 
enemy of art, that the great art age perished with 
the poetic paganism which produced it, that beauty 
has its root in earth alone, and tat the light of 
spiritual truth blights and withers it. As if music, 
the product of this age, were nota loftier art than 
sculpture, with its fingers upon keys that unlock the 
highest melodies of the soul, 

There are some scientists who are continually de- 
nouncing, in season and out, the loose thinking 
which the recognition of a higher and invisible life 
brings into vogue, the demoralizing influence which 
a belief in the spiritual realities introduces into prac- 
tical affairs! These wise men have never made the 
journey to Bethiehem and have never discovered the 
limitations of art and science, Life is too vast to 
rest in any one form of expression ; ifart had painted 
its last picture, carved its last statue, written its last 
poem, interpreted its last symphony, there would 
still remain an unuttered world of feeling, thought 
and poetry ; if science had discovered its last fact and 
proclaimed its last law there would still be unsatis- 
fied aspirations, unanswered questions, unemployed 





activities. Science and art are noble helpers of man’s 
higher life, but there comes a point where he parts 
company with them; they cease to express the pos- 
sibilities of life for him ; he leaves them behind to 
travel into a realm ‘whose vastness passes their power 
of speech. 

In Robert Browning’s noble poem Paracelsus 
gives himself up body and soul to knowledge, and 
finds at last that all the wealth of his nature bad 
turned into a tormenting, unsatisfied search. The 
men who live by the mind alone become skeptics ; 
they who live through the heart as well as through 
the mind are more and more deeply grounded in that 
faith which, like the highest mountain peaks, forever 
faces God in an unclouded heaven, Tireles:ly and 
earnestly mankind pursues knowledge in earth and 
sea and sky ; more and more it reveals itself in the 
growing vastness and grandeur of the universe; but 
there will come a time when, having gained all that 
knowledge can give, the world will find itself still a 
hungered and athirst, and will turn its steps to that 
manger at Bethlehem which the wise men sought. 








AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dear Sir: 


OU want my personal opinion of Life Insurance 

over my own name, Why? Are you afraid 

that editorial opinions, being impersonal, may be 

modified by newspaper interest? Well! Here it 

is; as explicit and emphatic as I can make it. I 

believe in life insurance ; believe in it heartily, en- 

thusiastically, on principle, and after careful consid- 
eration and some experience. 

Let my wealthy reader, who has never known what 
it is to worry about the uncertain future of his wife 
and children, and toss on asick-bed with restless 
imaginings of them in the poorhouse because he is in 
a coffin, not smile superciliously at this statement, 
but read the reasons for it, and ponder them. Let 
him remember that I concede that there are men 
whose exceptional circumstances or exceptional pe- 
culiarities of character and temperament render life 
insurance for them needless, and then put himself 
for five minutes in the place of those men who have 
wives and children or others dependent on them, and 
who do not know what would become of their de- 
pendents if they themselves were taken away. This 
is actually the condition of the vast majority of men ; 
and I believe in life insurance for them for two rea- 
SODS : 

1, It compels them to save money. A man may 
put money in a savings bank ; but when he has in- 
sured his life he must put money in the life insur- 
ance company. What many men count an objection 
to life insurance I count its first advantage. It com- 
pels thrift. It requires accuracy. It necessitates sav- 
ing. It puts the insured under bonds to lay upa few 
dollars every year to provide for the future, ‘‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow” is a very bad maxim; 
and I am very glad that the New Revision has told 
all the world that Christ never said any such thing. 
The pulpit iscontinually and urgently exhorting men 
to generosity. That is a good virtue ; but more men 
in America make themselves and others miserable, 
ten to one, by spending money too freely than by 
saving it too closely. Great Britain is ahead of the 
United States in this respect ; she has savings banks 
in her Board Schools, and teaches the children by 
actual experience the truth of Poor Richard’s motto, 
‘*A penny saved is two pennies earned.” It isa 
great thing when a married man and his wife—the 
women will please excuse the italics—learn the value 
of putting by every six months from ten to fifty dollars, 
not for enjoyment, either present or future, but for 
safety. The savings bank does something to teach 
this lesson. The life insurance company teaches it 
still better. It is a great educator of thrift. Bless- 
ed is the apt pupil. 

2. It provides at once for a contingency which 
most of us are all our life working to provide for— 
the possibility of our own death. One could easily 
bear to be poor ; poverty for one’s self is no great 
ill, and wealth for one’s self is no great blessing— 
oftener a curse, One could even bear to take his 
wife and children down with him into poverty, so 
long as he could be with them to help them carry 
the load, and to carry the heaviest part of it himself, 
But to go off to his own eternal rest and to leave 
them to go down into poverty, and to fight the wolf 
from the door—to leave the boys who have been at 
school or college to abandon hope of education and 
go into clerkships; and the daughters who have been 
reared in comfort to become teachers, or governesses, 
or seamstresses ; and the wife, who has been fed and 
housed and clothed, to feed and house and clothe 
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not only herself but perhaps her little children, and 
to be removed from all possibility of giving help or 
even comfort to the forlorn wife in such a battle— 
what prospect more terrible than this to look for- 
ward to? Every man is bound by the highest con- 
sideratious of prudence aud honor to guard those 
who have entrusted their destiny in his hands 
against such a contingency. Every honorable and 
forecasting man does endeavor so to do, by laying 
by a little every year against a rainy day. But most 
of us can lay «y but very little. We have all that 
we can do to make the two ends of the year meet ; 
to avoid laying up a debt. And if we pass a little 
money every January to the credit side of our profit 
and loss account, it is but little, and would be soon 
sw’ pt away in case of the death of the bread-winner 
of the household, The insvred saves fifty dollars a 
year and puts it into a life insurance company. As 
soon as he has paid the first premium he has laid up 
one, two, three, five thousand dollars, as the case 
may be. His family is secured from the day the 
insurance is perfected. Protection is a thing accom- 
plished ; and requiring for its perpetuity only a rea- 
sonable amount of turift and economy for future years. 

For these two reasons I believe in life insurance: 
It educates thrift in the family ; it provides instant 
protection for the family. 

Objector: But life insurance companies fail; and 
then what becomes of your vaunted protection ? Yes ! 
and so do bauks fail; and, friends defalcate ; and 
stocks decline; and railroads go into bankruptcy ; 
and real estate falls. Nothing is certain in life—ex- 
cept death. Riches are always liable to take to them- 
selves wings and fly away ; but a good life insurance 
company is as good a cage as you canfind. And 
even if the bird escapes, it is something to have had 
him caged for the past years. For a number of 
years I was insured in the Charter Oak Life Insurance 
Company. I paid it a good many hundred dollars— 
fora man to whom a hundred dollars was a good 
deal of money. It broke, and I lost it all. ButI 
do not begrudge the money. It was well invested. 
It paid me full dividends. During all the years that 
I was a minister on a salary of a thousand and then 
twelve hundred dollars a year, with all we could do 
to live within our narrow income, my family was 
provided for ; I slept easier in health and tossed less 
restlessly in sickness, because I knew that, whatever 
might happen to me, those I loved had something 
laid by for them. And observe, this was not a de- 
lusive notion; it was true. The savings have gone 
now ; but they were safe then; and had the need 
arisen the provision would have been ready on de- 
mand. I know what it is to be. insured in a com- 
pany that is wrecked ; and I believe in life insurance 


notwithstanding. 
Objector : But ought you not to put your trust 


in God, and not in life insurance companies? Dear ! 
Dear! Will the reign of common sense never be in- 
augurated in religion? Why do you ever go on 
board a steamer? Ought you not to put your trust 
in God and not in steamboat corporations? Why 
do you ever sow seed, or gather a harvest? Ought 
you not to put your trust in God and notin yourself? 
Will God carry you across the sea as he did Jonah, 
in the belly of a whale ? or feed you as he did Elijah, 
by ravens? No! No! We put our trust in God 
when we take advantage of the means which he has 
put into our hands, and use them with wisdom, pru- 
dence, energy. He that provides not for his own is 
worse than an infidel ; and in providing for his own 
he is to make full use of every instrument which 
God iu the richuess and fullness of modern civiliza- 
tion has given him to use. 

Objector: How can you know what companies it 
is safe to trust? As you know what other persons or 
corporations it is safe to trust ; in what bank you will 
deposit your money ; in what stock you will invest; 
what land you will buy. You must exercise judg- 
ment, and if you have not got it, you must get the 
best counsel you can and trust to that. All life in- 
surance companies, however, are required by law to 
publish an annual statement of their condition. All 
good companies give this law a liberal construction 
and publish their statements widely. If a company 
puts its annual statement only in a few local papers, 
you have a right to look upon it with suspicion. If 
it prints its statement in most of the leading journals 
and scatters it over the whole area of country in 
which it does its business, this is of itself an indica- 
tion, though not a demonstration, of soundness, 
Compare their statements, get help, if need be, from 
@ more experienced head in analyzing them, and 
judge for yourself. 

This letter has grown to unconscionable length, but 
I cannot close it without warning you to beware of 





those voluntary organizations which substitute for an 
invested capital the mere promise of its members to 
pay an assessment when one of its members dies. 
The man who ‘s insured in one of these societies 
trusts for the protection of his family in the patient 
continuance in well-doing of the average man ; and 
his hope of realizing anything from his investment 
depends on his chance of dying before his fellows. 
Yours sincerely, Lyman ABBOTT. 








ONE DAY AT A TIME. 

NHIS paper you will read Sunday, January 14th. 
Two weeks of the new year have already passed. 
What have you done with them and in‘ them? You 
made some good resolutions two weeks ago for 1883, 
how much have you done toward executing them ? 
We can only live one day atatime. Of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days that make up this year, 
thirteen have gone already ; more than one-thirtieth, 
Have you don2 one-thirtieth of the gaod you in- 
tended to do? Two weeks of the fifty-two gone ! 
How much of the fifty-two weeks of good work is done ? 

One day at a time. 

The man, woman, or child, who has learned that 
simple truth has learned the most important truth 
life has to teach, Only one day at a time to suffer ; 
only one day ata time todo, The past is dead ; the 
future is not yet born; to-day is yours. What will 
you do with it ? 

If you have done nothing yet in 1883, would you 
know why? Your resolution was nebulous, foggy ; 
it came to nothing, because it aimed at nothing. It 
was not a resolution, it was only an aspiration ; at 
most but a wish. You meant to be a better man and 
to do a better work in 1883 than in 1882; but what 
work? how? when? Put down your resolution in 
your diary, and these three questions under it. Thus : 

I am going to do more good in 1883 than in 1882. 

What good ? 

How do it? 

When begin ? 

Now, write your answer under each of these ques- 
tions. It will astonish you to find how much pon- 
dering it will take before you are ready to put those 
answers down in black and white. But until you 
can answer these questions yon cannot take the first 
step toward making 1883 a better year than 1882. 

You can only pay off your debts one day at a time, 

You can only get control of your temper one day 
at a time. 

You can only comfort the sorrowing, or relieve the 
oppressed, or succor the tempted, one day at atime. 

And you have temptation to conquer, burdens to 
bear, sorrows to endure, only one day at a time. 

Take a new reckoning for 1883; harden your aspi- 
ration into a resolution, aud begin again. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


No one ever need go to the theater to see a drama, or to 
look on a ‘‘ mirror of life.” Let us be honest with ourselves 
and say that we go to the theater for amusement; and this 
the real dramas do not furnish. They are instructive; but 
too terribly true tobe entertaining. Last week the Spectator 
took a walk through the Girls’ Lodging-Houee in Enust 
Eighth Street, and in half an hour he saw dramas enough 
to last him as food for reflection for some time to come. 
Two young girls are brought up in wealth, refinement, and 
cultured idleness in a Southern mansion. The war cuts its 
broad swathe through their country, and leaves the old 
family nothing of its past possessions but its pride. The 
husband dies ; the widow and her daughters are left to fight 
their way through the world with hunger as best they can. 
The two elder daughters come to New York city—it seems 
as though every one who wanted employment comes to New 
York city—and here the eldest gets work and sets herself to 
do it brayely, in true, noble, womanly fashion. Happily 
for her, she is plain. Her younger sister is unfortunately 
bright, piquant, pretty; without moral sense enough to 
feel the seriousness of the situation, witaout even social 
pride epough to feel sobered by the social fall. She 
finds a home in the Girls Lodging-House, learns 
dress-making, and, through her sister’s influence, gets a 
place the day she isready to take it. This is the history 
before the drama begins. When the curtain rose on the 
drama before this Spectator’s eyes, these two girls were 
sitting on the sofa together, the elder pleading with the 
younger, and weeping as though her heart would break. 
The pretty face had attracted the attention of some youthful 
and utterly unscrupulous admirer. She had ‘‘cut” her 
dress-making business, avd spent the days no one knew 
where. At night, thus far, she had returned to the Lodging- 
House,so that as yet probably she was not hopelessly ruined. 
But she was in the rapids above Niagara, and heard not its 
sullen roar, and knew not its terrible plunge; and she 
twirled the cheap braeelets the young Lothario had given 
her, and chided her sister for making a scene. And New 
York city is full of such tragedies enacted every day, almost 
every hour. ‘If,’ said Mr. Brace, as we came away, *‘ the 
Children’s Aid Society could have gotten hold of that girl 
when she was twelve or fourteen, and sent her into the coun- 
try, she would have caught some young farmer and married 





him and settled down to a useful life. But we cannot send 
her as she is to any home; and [| am afraid there is very lit- 
tle hope of saving her here, in this great city.” 


There is such a thing as cheapening religion. One may 
not only cast pearls before swine, but he may fling them down 
before men at a time when they are in no condition to be 
captivated by them. The zealous disciple who comes through 
the trains on the NewYork & New Haven Railroad, and distrib- 
utes single pages of the New Testament to ali the passengers, 
doubtless ‘*means well.” But the chance that a text will 
arrest the attention of any reader is a poor compensation 
for the contempt, sometimes wrathful and sometimes pity- 
ing, which the bulk of the passengers bestow on him, and of 
which there is always apt to be a margin left over for Chris- 
tians generally, if not for the Word itself which is distributed 
in this bungling fashion. This is not a word in season. 


Of all targets on which the grumblers exercise their vex- 
atious vocation the railroad conductor is the one most shot 
at. The imaginary railroad conductor is an austere and 
grumpy individual, who takes a peculiar and malicious de- 
light in awakening sleepy passengers that he may punch 
their tickets between the stations, who returns surly answers 
to their courteous questions, and who never reaches the su- 
preme satisfaction of a deed well done until ne has stopped 
the train and hustled off the car rome unfortunate and woe- 
begone traveler who has lost his ticket. The real conductor 
is a genial and good-natured gentleman, whose patience is as 
long as his train and as continuons as his journeyings. The 
other day this Spectator sauntered, in his usual leisurely 
manner, up to the Twenty-third Street ferry, where be was 
to meet three juvenile travelers—aged respectively seven, ten, 
and twelve—and conduct them on the Erie Railway to their 
country home. He was looking with some concern for their 
familiar formsand faces when he heard his name called, and, 
turning, met the young gentleman who was to have brought 


them to the ferry house. ‘‘The children have gore,” said 
the youthful Greatheart. ‘'Gone!" echoed 1, in some con- 
sternation. ‘ Yes, sir! gone! I put them in the train myself. 


I thought you had probably gone over the down-town ferry 
and would meet them in the cars.” I pride myself on pos- 
sessing no nerves, being of blessed phlegmatic Dutch de- 
scent, but my usually steady heart was first in my throat and 
then at my diaphragm at this information. ‘They were al- 
ready ten miles out of my reach, on an earlier train ; it was 
doubtful whether even a telegram could catch them. They 
had no money, save a few dimes for their ownspending ; and 
visions of those three blessed children put eff on the railroad 
track by that imaginary surly conductor danced before my 
eyes. However there was nothing to do but to follow on in 
the next train, and try to catch them in their flight by a 
flying telegram. This is a long introduction to a short story. 
How the officials in the train-dispatcher’s office in Jersey 
City interested themselves to intercept the train and get me 
& message back in my pursuit ; how their conductor took the 
three unknown children under his special charge and 
passed them along to the special charge of the next 
conductor on the road ; how he cheered them, for they were 
8 bit frightened when they found that their bachelor uncle 
failed to make his promised appearance ; and how reasonably 
proud the oldest was of their adventure, and of having 
brought his little charge safely through it—can be, as the re- 
porters say, better imagined than described. Those three 
children, at all events, do not believe in the surly conductor, 
aud it will take more than one surly grumbler to persuade 
them that the true conductor is not the ideal of a chivalric 
gentleman. 


The Spectator sees many things in his journeyings to and 
fro which he dees not like, but he is not disposed, therefore, 
to agree with the excellent people who are always talking 
about the *‘ good old times,” and are never weary of making 
comparisons to the decided disadvantage of the present age. 
The Spectator is not insensible to the charms of knee- 
breeches, silver buckles, and ruffles; nor is he without ad- 
miration’for the stately manners of the men and women of a 
by-gone age; but when people tell him that good manners 
have gone with the old fashions in dress and the old styles in 
furniture, he is incredulous. He knows that the world 
is less formal than it once was, but he does 
not believe that it is less courteous. On the contrary, he is 
persuaded that genuine kindliness of heart, which is the 
fountain of trae courtesy, was never greater thau now ; that 
never before were 80 many people opening their purses and 
homes for the benefit of those less fortunate than themselves. 
Our great charitable institutions are better evidences of the 
vitality of courtesy and chivalric feeling in the world than 
all the fine manners of the ladies and gentlemen of Queen 
Avne's time, and the innumerable private benefactions of 
the day are a healthier sign of the times than the formality 
which kept up a brave show of decency while it turned 
drawipg-rooms into schools for scandal. 


The Spectator is never disturbed in his faith in the genuine 
courtesy of his own age except on the occasions when he 
crosses the Brooklyn ferries and finds ladies standing by the 
score in cabins expressly devoted to their use while the seats 
are filled with men. There is a rudeness in this growing 
disregard of the rights of others which is discouraging. If 
the men who file into the ladies’ cabins in the ferry- boats were 
rouzhs the discourtesy would be comprehensible, but they 
are pot; on the cuntrary, they are well-dressec and bear all 
the ontward indications of being gentlemen. If & woman 
should walk into the other cabin some afternoon when the 
ferries are thronged, and take one of the seats set apart for 
theuse of men, she would incur many significant glances 
and probably overhear nota few plain comments ; she would 
be just as much in place there, however, as are the men who 
occupy seats in the cabins set apart for ladies. 
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OLD AND NEW. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 
HE new year may be generous, 
The new year may be blest ; 
But the old year is an old friend, 
And old friends are best. 


The new year is a lovely youth, 
The old is bent and gray ; 

But counsel comes with hoary hairs, 
We fain would haye him stay. 


The new year can gaily laugh 
And featly can he sing : 

But the old year’s voice is sweeter still 
In its dim whispering. 


The new year may promise fair 
Of bloom and fruit to come ; 

But the old year has reaped his grain, 
And held his harvest-home. 


Oh, New Year! gay New Year ! 
Be blithe and strong of will ; 
Youth is the time for hardihood 
And age the time for chill. 


But this we wish you, wishing well 
That when your end shall be, 

As now we mourn the dear old year, 
So we may mourn for thee. 








THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
TRUTH THROUGH LIFE. 
By tHe Rev. Greorae A. Gorpvon. 


UNDERSTAND by the so-called ‘‘ new theology” 

the new spirit at work in the theological thinking 
of our times; also the processes and results peculiar 
to that thinking. To some minds a remark like this 
is apt to imply more thanis intended. If you mention 
a trait of this spirit, produce a sample of these proc- 
esses and results, itis easy to match them with ex- 
amples from the great theologies of the past. Thus 
your new theology turns out to possess nothing orig- 
inal or peculiar at all except presumption and a poor 
memory. Yet, however great the difficulty may be in 
precise statement of it, the fact that a marked change 
has taken place in theological thought is unquestion- 
able. It may be illustrated by the parallel change in 
preaching. Let any one, for example, look into the 
celebrated sermons of Robert Hall; let him study the 
qualities of thestyle which contemporaries pronounced 
matchless, and he will see at a glance if any great 
preacher of our day should adopt that manner of ex- 
pression he would be recognized as antiquated instead 
of eloquent. 

Even this change it is difficult to state with pre- 
cision. We say the pulpit has altered its style and 
method. We letit go with that. So with this new 
birth in theology. It comes forth to meet us with 
form and features of its own. No one of these fea- 
tures is absolutely new. Yet in their combination 
the individuality which they exhibit is original. Every 
man bas eyes, ears, a brow, chin, nose and mouth. 
In this respect all men are alike. Yet every new com- 
bination of these sets forth a new face. 

The feature of the ‘‘new theology” which I Wish 
to notice here is its interest in the anxieties and neces- 
sities of the religious life. Many who accuse it of 
crudeness, sentimentality, and lack of intellectual 
thoroughness, yet admit its vitality. Where human 
life is opened up to its influence it comes in like a 
flood. “ You cannot call it heterodox, because it takes 
possession of the orthodox. If it is flung with con- 
tempt from the trained arm of the school theologian, 
it wrestles down the man; if it does not possess the 
virtue of systematic completeness, it nevertheless has 
the attribute of power. The ‘new theology” is con- 
fessedly intent on discovering the art of triumphant 
living by the power of Christian truth. 

The question as to what worth, actual or possible, 
human life may possess even under the highest forms 
of spiritual culture has been asked in our time, more 
perhaps than in any other, with an urgency and a 
pathos truly impressive and with just enough of hope 
to save it from despair. The problematic nature of al] 
those truths which transcend the seen and temporal has 
been felt with great intensity ; while the soul’s infinite 
need of transcendent truth, such asa Father in heaven 
manifested in Christ, and personal immortality, has 
only become more imperative as men have despaired 
of finding satisfaction for it. Thoughtful and serious 
meo have weighed, admired, and yet felt depressed 
by the absence of overwhelming power in the great ac- 
cepted arguments for the divine existence. They have 
come to feel as if they and the whole continent of theo- 
logical truth on which they stood were undermined by 





the action of surrounding seas; as if on awful waves they 
were floating out into darkness and death. Then it 
has occurred to them that if the theological problem 
could not be solved by thought it might by life; if 
the whole continent could not be held fast the spot on 
which a living man stood might be spiked to the im- 
movable reck. Thus has come about the conviction, 
altogether unusual in its purity, strength, and univer- 
sality, that in regard to religious truth certainty can 
be had only through conduct, and that divine meaning 
can be held in human life only by the triumphant pur- 
suit of a moral ideal. 

There are two special signs of the vital character of 
this new type of theological thought which I must 
briefly point out : 

The first is the fact that the most earnest endeavors 
of the intellect in this new movement are in the direct 
service of the spiritual life. The search is primarily 
for moral and not for intellectual ends; for spiritual 
food and not for theoretic satisfaction. Consequently 
at this date the results of this activity of mind do not 
appear in systems of theology. They disappear in 
life and reappear in Christian character and influence,as 
the wheat brought together by many cultivators disap- 
pears in the mill and reappears in the flour, in the 
loaf, and finally in the blood and power of the commu- 
nity. On account of the direct ministry of the intellect 
to the heart in it, this new theology is sometimes 
called, in a tone of disparagement, ‘‘ sentimental ” and 
‘*imaginative.” However, those who look into the 
matter sympathetically find no lack of intellect there ; 
of deep, analytic, searching, and fruitful intellect. 

The second special sign of vitality in the theological 
thought in question is its endeavor to make faith 
rather than belief. Belief is assent to opinions; faith 
is the recognition of Jesus as a personal Redeemer, and 
the effort to get truth and power from him for the 
spiritual management of life. When we hear the cry 
of the sin-ladea, and the wail of sorrow over the grave 
oflove ; when we see those who have seriously held 
religious beliefs for years tremble in every stronghold 
of hope as the inevitable experience of life comes forth 
against them, we begin to feel how great a thing faith 
is, how much it is needed, and how far short of our 
need is the equipment of faith which we take from the 
infinite supply. 

Now, the immense value of triumphant living to 
the individual soul, its terrible liability to something 
worse than defeat, together with a profound concep- 
tion of Christ as the only sufficient safeguard against 
that liability, have passed into the very heart of the 


theological thought most characteristic of our times. 


In no single aspect is its living power more clearly 
manifest than in its steadfast endeavor to create 
faith in the soul of man, faith in God, in Christ as the 
Revealer of God, in immortality, and in the spiritual 
poss.bilities of human life in and through this same 
mighty faith. Above all things else the new theology, 
as I apprehend it, would inspire men with the hope of 
moral triumph. It would strenuously endeavor to be 
consistent with this great purpose throughout its whole 
activity. It would lead to Christ as the only source of 
moral triumph. It would exert itself to the utmost 
to discover in him for common men what they may 
fail to find in themselves: the power to become the sons 
of God. It would lead all toa faith which shall be 
independent of everything.except the personal Christ, 
which shall be in them as their highest wisdom, their 
holiest desire, their mightiest endeavor, and whose 
final outcome shall be complete spiritual victory, 








GOING WEST. 


LL aboard ! shouted the conductor, as he waved 

his lantern, and the 7:25 express moved slowly 

out of the Erie depot on the evening of January 2. 
Attached to the rear of the train were two special 
cars chartered by the Children’s Aid Society, and 
containing a precious load of infinite possibili- 
ties in the shape of seventy-two friendless, 
homeless, penniless boys and girls, rescued from 
the streets and hovels of the city, to seek their fortunes 
in the wheat lands of Minnesota, where fields are wide, 
hearts are large, and work abounds for all. It was 
Mrs. J. J. Astor’s annual New Year’s party, in charge 
of Messrs. Matthews and Trott, agents of the Society, 
who were to accompany the children to Albert Lea and 
Rock Rapids, Minn., where committees of citizens 
were to be in attendance to provide them with homes. 
There were no tears at parting; no sad good-byes; no 
mothers and fathers were there to follow with moisten- 
ed eyes the receding forms of their children, For most 
in that company the last farewells had been said long.be- 
fore, in the hush of a sick chamber and in the presence 
of death. ‘‘ I’m seven years old,” said one chubby-faced 
little imp, the brightest of half a dozen no older than 
himself: ‘‘My mother and father are dead. I dunno 
when they died.” A shadow of sadness flitted across 
his face as he spoke, but in a moment it was gone and 
he was frolicking again in high glee with his seat-mate. 





‘When does the train start, boss?” asked an honest, 
open-faced Irish lad of about fifteen years. ‘‘I want 
to get out of New York as soon as I can, and I don’t 
want to stop this side of Minnesota. I used to live in 
Paterson. My mother and father died there. I guess 
I'll try and keep awake till we go by the cld place and 
take a last look at it.” Just across the aisle six little 
girls, the oldest not over ten, were chattering together 
like so many gossipy sparrows. They had made nests 
for their dollies in the racks overhead, and were spread- 
ing their shawls and tippets over the backs of the 
seats. ‘There! ain’t that a nice bed?” said one, as 
she added a finishing touch by covering the iron rim 
of the seat-back with her white-tasseled cloud. In the 
other car were the older boys, ranging perhaps from 
fifteen to seventeen years of age. The silence was not 
profound. Each individual tongue was hung in the 
middle, and wagging at its topmost speed. Specula- 
tions about their destination, when they would start, 
when they would arrive, what sort of a place Minne- 
sota was, anyhow, and various other problems which 
suggest themselves to every well-regulated boyish curi- 
osity, received due attention. ‘‘ They won’t sleep much 
to-night,” said the agent, ‘‘ but by to-morrow at this 
time they’!] be ready for a long nap.” A similar party 
of twenty-one left for Virginia later in the evening. 

All day long the rooms of the society at No. 19 East 
Fourth Street had been the scene of bustle and con- 
fusion. Early in the morning the boys began to arrive, 
and by ten o’clock the small reception room was 
crowded with a motley throng of all sizes and nation- 
alities. The bronzed face and bright black eyes of an 
Italian waif, and the fairer skin and large blue eyes of 
a German, showed here and there among the upturned 
noses and wide-stretched mouths of the Irish lads, and 
sharp, shrewd faces of the Yankee type; ‘‘ an image of 
God cut in ebony,” as the agent calied him, also ap- 
peared among the rest. Some were decently clad, 
more were in rags, and all were poor and homeless. 
‘* Minnesota must be an awful cold piace,” said a little 
fellow who had found its location on the map. ‘‘ You 
bet,” rejoined another ; ‘‘ look at how many latitude it 
m 

As soon as the list of young emigrants had been 
completed, they passed, one by one, as their names 
were called, to the ‘Green room ” in the basement be- 
low. Here wasa sight for the clothes philosopher. 
The boys as they entered were bidden to strip—a task 
made easy for most of them by the simplicity of their 
internal economy. They were then provided with a 
complete new outfit: underclothing, ,shirts, shoes 
and stockings, coats, vests, trousers, handkerchiefs, 
caps, mittens and scarfs. What of their cast off 
clothing was worth keeping they tied up in bundles to 
take with them. There was a bath-tub in one corner 
of the room, but it was treated with genuine Nazarite 
forbearance by the youth upon whom the miracle of 
transformation was wrought. Once fairly naturalized 
in their new clothes they became imbued with a pro- 
digiously active sense of the situation. Their exuberant 
feelings, unable to find sufficient vent through other 
and legitimate channels, came out in their hands and 
feet. Sly taps on each others’ heads, undue liberties 
with each others’ shins, and other innocent amuse- 
ments of an acrobatic sort, wiled away the moments 
until it was time to start for the ferry. Two Broad- 
way ’busses carried the girls and younger boys, while 
the rest were loaded, with the baggage and provisions, 
on acouple of trucks: It was a merry procession. 
Caps were waved on high and the air was filled with 
shouts and cheers as the wagons rolled down the street 
and out of sight. 








WORK FOR WOMEN. 


TELEGRAPHY. 
By Grores J. Manson. 


‘T T is an interesting fact in connection with the his- 

tory of the telegraph that the first message sent 
over the wires was from a woman. In 1837, Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph, was in Washington, 
where he endeavored, unsuccessfully, to obtain an ap- 
propriation from Congress to help him in his scheme. 
In 1843 he was there again on the same errand, urging 
this time that $30,000 be appropriated to build a tele- 
graph from Baltimore to Washington. After consider- 
able delay, and a great deal of hard work on his part, 
the bill passed the House of Representatives but was 
delayed in the Senate. There were a great many bills 
ahead of it in the upper House, and one night Morse, 
after waiting until after nine o’clock, came tu the con- 
clusion it would not be reached that night and went 
back to his hotel. He wasa poor man at that time, 
and, on counting up his money, he found that after 
paying his board bill and buying a ticket for home he 
would have seventy-five cents left. So he sorrowfully 
determined to leave the city the next morning. But 
just before he was starting for the train a young lady 
called on him; a Miss Ellsworth, the daughter of the 
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Commissioner of Patents. She said she came to con- 
gratulate him. He replied that there must be some 
mistake ; that his bill hac not yet passed. She told 
him that the mistake was on his side; that her father 
had remained until a very late hour, and the bill had 
been passed. ‘‘ He told me this morning, and I asked 
permission to come over at once and bring the news to 
you.” ‘‘Anve,” said the Professor, ‘‘the first mes- 
sage that is sent from Washington to Baltimore shall 
be sent by you.”. Telegraphy has since opened a wide 
and increasing field of industry for women. It is im- 
possible to state how many female operators there are 
at present in the United States, but some idea can be 
formed from the fact that in one New York office of 
one of the companies a hundred and fifty ladies are em- 
ployed. 

The qualifications necessary to become a good 
operator, as given tome by one in the business, sare a 
good ear, the ability to spell correctly and write with 
facility. Those who have a good ear for music and 
who ‘pick up” tunes quickly are said to learn more 
easily than others. Girls begin at the age of fifteen, 
but the best age is about seventeen or eighteen. 
Ladies have learned after reaching the age of thirty- 
five or forty, but not much encouragement is held out 
to any woman who commences it at so late a period in 
life. But many young women and girls seem to learn 
it very rapidly and improve themselves in it very fast. 
The Morse alphabet is composed of dots and dashes, 
each letter of our common alphabet being provided 
with the one or the other, or both, as the case may be. 
The learner first learns the alphabet mnemonically, 
and is then taught to make the various letters on the 
instrument, each letter having a certain sound the 
same as each note on the piano has its sound. To be- 
come familiar with the sounds is the most difficult 
part of the business, especially when it comes to re- 
ceiving messages. 

As to the time required to learn, no special pericd 
can be fixed; for it depends altogether on the natural 
ability of the pupil and the earnestness with which 
she applies herself. At the least it will take five hours 
a day for four or five months before she can hope to 
become an operator; and even after she becomes an 
operator she will be supposed to constantly gain in 
experience so that at the end of a year or two she will 
command pretty good pay. Of course the more prac- 
tice she has the better chance she will have of secur- 
ing employment. Learning the principles of the art 
is one thing; learning to apply those principles prac- 
tically is an entirely different matter. This is, of 
course, a truism, but it is worthy of being stated ; for 
there are 80 many young women who seem to think 
that after a few lessons in some art they will be able 
to ‘go right to work,”’ and command the same pay as 
those who have had much practical experience. The 
old truth should be announced, especially for the 
benefit of such young persons, that there is no royal 
road t) honest success in any business or profession. 
When it is found that any particular man or woman 
is making money in this or that business it will be 
found that there is no luck or mystery about it, but 
that he or she is either peculiarly gifted by nature to 
be successful in that particular branch, or by hard, 
persevering work has gained 4 good pecuniary reward. 

A journal devoted to telegraphy says that ‘‘com- 
panies are always in need of good operators, the sup_ 
ply being never equal to the demand, and the neces- 
sity proves stronger daily with the expansion of the 
lines. The vast field of private telegraphs, thus far 
comparatively untouched, will yet furnish employ- 
ment for many thousands of persons.” There are at 
present six distinct telegraph companies in the field: 
the Postal, Mutual Union, American Rapid, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Western Uasion and Pennsylvania, besides 
the extension of the Elevated Roads in New York. 

When a girl is capable of reeeiving at the rate of 
twenty-five words a minute she is considered compe- 
tent to take a position. At first she will receive from 
$25 to $35 a month. The majority of really competent 
female operators get from $45 to $50 a month, while 
in exceptional cases a woman will be paid as high as 
$70 a month. Considered as a business by itself it does 
not seem to be a very promising field of employment 
for women, though it is much ! etter,on many accounts, 
than ‘‘clerking ” in stores or offices, or even some of 
the kinds of work, like millinery and dressmaking, 
with which women have always been identified. Let 
a girl who knows she will have to make her living for 
several years learn phonography, type-writing and 
telegraphy ; if she bright enough and has enough per- 
severance to learn one of these arts she can learn all 
three, and with such knowledge she will command an 
exceptional salary in some large private business con- 


cern. 

The best positions—that is, which pay the best sala- 
riesare in the large cities and, itis said, to secure 
them some influence is required. But here and there 
a broker employs a female operator and such a situa- 
tion is much sought after; though the pay would be 








but $40 per month the duties would be lighter than in 
some of the city offices. 

Telegraphy is taught at numerous business colleges in 
the large cities and towns, and in schools which make 
a specialty of giving such instruction. This is not the 
place to mention where such institutions are located, 
but it can be said generally that they are so easy of 
discovery as to suggest that they may not all be reli- 
able. Whether they are good or not can be easily dis- 
covered by any one contemplating such study. Some 
charge $15 for a course of three months of two hours 
daily. One, which claims to be specially practical in 
its character, charges $10 per single month for five 
hours daily, or $35 for four months, if paid in advance 
on entering, and they state the time for learning to be 
about four or five months, working five hours daily. 





IN BONDS. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
i. 


‘* “TF ever the nineteenth century is summed up in 

_ brief, it will be as the century of apology. Has 
all real sense of right and wrong died out, or is it alla 
system of shadings and no possibility of knowing 
where one ends and the other begins? Never was 
there a time when people were so finically critical in 
unnecessary directions—so obtusely uncritical in others. 
No matter what happens—forgery, defalcation, seduc- 
tion, murder—every voice is raised: ‘Consider the 
temptation.’ ‘Consider hereditary tendency.’ ‘Con- 
sider’ everything but the fact that no great sin is the 
work of a moment, but means the slow, moral dete- 
rioration of years; spiritual gangrene working under- 
neath—unsuspected by any,even the sinner himself—till 
suddenly the moment of discovery comes, and corrup- 
tion and rottenness show where all seemed fair and 
fresh.” 

“T thought you an apologist for poor humanity 
everywhere, Marion.” 

‘‘Tam, forthe humanity without opportunity. Ihave 
unending pity for any soul born in sin and condemned 
to the gutter from the beginning, or one, for instance, 
bound in the chain of an inherited love of liquor. But 
for sins that can be helped—lying, thieving, evil- 
speaking, gross sensuality—there can be neither pity nor 
apology. Every human being has conscience enough 
to know, will enough to struggle against their 
power.” 

‘*‘Then you could neither pity nor love one in whom 
you found such tendencies ?” 

‘* How could I love baseness and meanness? Why 
should 1? I could be sorry if I were sure that any at- 
tempt at reformation were made, but to love—with me 
—means first of all to honor.” 

‘* You are hard, Marion.” 

‘‘T do not mean to be. My own nature gives me 
trouble enough to insure my having some charity. 
But, John, I cannot understand how you, who seem to 
me as stainless as mortal man can be, are constantly 
apologizing for evil in every direction. What do you 
know of the power of such sins? You condone 
almost perversely. What becomes of God’s justice, 
in this never-ending assertion of God’s love? Love 
and justice are one with him. We are forgivenif we 
can forgive ourselves ; but whocan? No love blots out 
the stain of sin, and every one must be just so much 
of a shadow on our eternity. A shameful past, an un- 
conquered self, is hell enough for the worst sinner and 
the least ; and it is as certain as eternity itself.” 

Marion’s voice was low but clear, and incisive as 
steel. 

‘One can well see that you have never needed for- 
giveness,” came after a moment’s silence. ‘* Suppose 
me a liar, or defaulter—or worse, Marion.” 

‘*T will not do you such dishonor a moment, even 
for the sake of the argument you love so well.” 

‘*You must, Marion,” and John Aldis turned sud- 
denly with so sterna look that she stopped, confound- 
ed. He smiled faintly, as she looked at him, her 
cheeks flushing at a tone she had never heard. 

‘“‘T mean,” he said, putting out his hand involuntarily, 
as if in apology, then drawing it back as it touched 
hers, ‘‘I mean that life compels us to forgiveness—to 
some effort to explain. You do not knowit at its 
worst. Pray Heaven you never may; but till you 
know it better do not judge one a villain because tem- 
perament is too strong for him. There is no curse 
like the curse of a weak will. To know that, ‘unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel,’ is written upon every 
act and thought for this world, and that only the next 
can solve the problem and deliver one from the bond- 
age of fate.” 

Marion was silent, and looked steadily into the eyes 
which met hers with a sadness, and entreaty even, in- 
comprehensible and bewildering. 

“Clearly I do not know you wholly,” she said at 
last. ‘‘ Your capacity for throwing yourself into an- 
other’s mood seems to me at times terrible. How use- 
less to waste thought and feeling on an imaginary 








state! I shall wish the sonnet had never been written 
if it must spoil our morning so. You are worn out 
with overwork, and full of fancies. Put them away, 
and take the comfort of this day ;” and with a sudden 
impulse she tore the slip of paper in her hand into 
fragments and scattered them to the wind. 

‘It is not destroyed even now,” Aldis said, follow- 
ing for a moment the fluttering bits as they slowly set- 
tled here and there on the rocks below them. ‘‘I do 
not always remember so well;” and he repeated, in a 
voice more and more full of repressed pain: 

‘** A dubious, strange, uncomprehended life, 
A roll of riddles with no answer found; 
A sea-like soul which plummet cannot sound, 
Torn with belligerent winds at mutual strife. 
The god in him hath taken unto wife 
A daughter of the pit, and, strongly bound 
In coils of snake-like hair about him wound, 
Dies, straining hard to raise the severing knife. 


For such a sunken sou! what room in heaven ? 

For euch a soaring soul what place in hell? 

Can those desires be damned, those doings shriven, 
Or in some lone mid-region must he dwell 
Forever? Lo! God sitteth with the seven 

Stars in his hand, and shal! not He judge well?” 

‘*Why, John!” Marion said, rising hastily, as look- 
ing up she saw that tears were in his eyes. ‘Let us 
go home. There is something very wrong with you.” 

‘*More wrong than you dream,” he answered in a 
half-stifled voice, gaining power as he wenton. His 
hands were clenched; his face pale, as if in mortal 
pain. ‘‘You think that you know me, Marion; but 
you do not. Ido not know myself. But of one thing 
Iam sure. I told you a year ago, when, in spite of 
myself, I asked you to be my wife, that I was not 
worthy, and every word that you have said this morn- 
ing confirms it. I thought that you might understand— 
that even when you knew, love would make it possible 
—but I was mistaken. I cannot marry you unless you 
know the whole, and in knowing it marriage becomes 
impossible. You cannot love without honor, you have 
said, and honor for me you can never have again. I 
am glad that there are no friends on either side to 
question or wonder. I was a villain to love you, or let 
you love me; but, my God! how could I help it ?” 

Marion had grown deadly pale as he spoke. Fora 
moment she staggered and caught at the tree near 
which she stood. 

‘Tell me what it is,” she gasped, and Aldis sprang 
to his feet and toward her. 

‘*Tell me,” she said again, putting away his hand. 
‘*You are killing me. What have you done ?” 

‘* Nothing that the world knows as dishonor.” 

‘“‘Then how dare you trifle with me—with your- 
self—so? How dare you?” and Marion burst into 
passionate sobs. 

“T am not trifling,” he answered, when she had 
grown quieter. ‘I shall tell you everything. I had 
resolved to doit here, but il is not possible. I wrote 
it all long ago, and now I shall send it to you. But I 
am judged beforehand. Whatever is to come for 
either of us, I love you forever, Mariou. Forgive me 
that I ever told you so,” and bending over her he 
touched her bowed head reverently, and in a moment 
was gone. 

Marion sat motionless, too stunned for the time to 
understand or even think, but the life-long habit of 
self-control soon gave her command of all outward 
expression of trouble. To think, to try and under- 
stand, was her only impulse, and laying her head 
againstéhe friendly moss she looked off with unseeing 
eyes to the dim horizon. Here on the hillside and this 
moss-covered ledge, known and loved from childhood, 
every great question of her life thus far had been 
settled. Fatherless and motherless when too young 
to remember either save vaguely, and as in a dream, 
she had been placed in a great school as soon as old 
enough to be out of a nurse’s charge, and there she 
had remained till eighteen; coming year after year 
with vacation to this spot where her mother had been 
born, and where, as soon as old enough to wish or 
plan, she had placed a distant cousin iv charge of the 
empty homestead, reserving rooms for summer use, 
and livirg her own life as she willed. Enough prop- 
erty had been her portion to cover the actual needs of 
every year. Beyond this all must be earned, but 
there had been no struggle against poverty or thwart- 
ing circumstance. Very early she had known her 
vocation, and after leaving school bent every energy 
toward mastering the specialty she best loved. As a 
trained and devoted student of natural science, a life- 
time of worthy work lay before her. Through any 
and all loneliness and sense of deprivation the search 
after more and more knowledge had been her inspira- 
tion and solace. Too deeply in earnest to consider 
her own life save as something to be used to the utter- 
most, she had put away all craving for love and home 
as & minor matter; a mere selfish longing, not to be 
indulged till more at least had been accomplished. 

‘* Hard as a rock,” her schoolmates had called her, 
and only one or two knew the deep tenderness in wait- 
ing for real sorrow, or the devotedness of which she 
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was capable. Teaching was an instinct, and training 
so developed natural power that at twenty-five her 
name was known and her influence sought by all who 
were interested in the higher education. Too absorbed 
in her work to need or seek the ordinary social life, 
she had yet found very complete companionship among 
her co-workers, and days of contented labor aud of 
constant fresh acquirement had seemed to hold all that 
life demanded. Then at the summer school where 
rest and work went hand in hand, and the master 
at Penikese made poems of the dryest details, she had 
met John Aldis ; a journalist of many years’ standing, 
a man of overflowing vitality, an enormous worker, 
a clear brain, and quick, keen sympathies. For years 
she had known of him through others; had followed 
his work with delight, andturned to him now, from 
the beginning of their acquaintance, as a new and 
unfailing source from which to draw. 

With Aldis, not a week had passed before he knew 
that, indifferent as he had long been, the one woman 
of the world for him had crossed his path. If the 
broad brow and deep gray eyes, the serene, uncon- 
scious look, seemed to set her above the ‘passion or de- 
sire of ordinary women, both waited in the tender yet 
resolute mouth, the slender yet rounded figure holding 
a vitality as full as his own; and in the perfect woman- 
liness, the atmosphere about her, he recognized a type 
unknown before; “ aspirit still and bright,” in whose 
presence weakness or meanness seemed weaker and 
meaner, and whose steady eyes had no pity for either. 
A little hard stiil, for in a life full of only noble pur- 
poses much understanding of how heavily the ignoble 
may weigh for others had hardly come to be part of it, 
and scorn of lower aims was still too strong for 
the pity and toleration born only of deep experience. 
Too simple and direct for much speculation, the world 
of spiritual struggle was practically unknown, and she 
looked with astonishment upon the unbappy souls 
who gave her glimpses of an unrest and conflict of 
thought and feeling, bewildering and unaccountable. 
With her, faith had always been positive, and each day 
of her life a gift to be filled with work and worship; 
but she shrank from all discussion of this inward life 
as almost profanation. In the years of high aims and 
genuine living she had almost ceased to think that any 
other life was lived, and thus a wall had insensibly 
grown up between her and weaker natures that other- 
wise she might have learned to love and, in loving, to 
understand and pardon. 

Aldis represented something broader and richer than 
had yet been known; a life fed from all sources in 
past and present; and insensibly they were more and 
more together. Rare insight, unerring tact, delight 
in any and all knowledge, asd a power of expression 
and statement beyond anything she had ever known, 
made him the most fascinating of companions; and 
Marion, inspired and spurred on by contact with this 
keen and polished yet resolute and eager mind, saw 
a new world of thought and feeling opening before her. 
Unconscious of any look or comment from those about 
her, she went her way simply and naturally as was her 
custom, yet more and more absorbed in a life outside 
her own. 

When work had ended, and she went on for a short 
stay in the rather neglected homestead, Aldis soon 
followed, and settled in the little hotel near the landing ; 
devoting himself ostensibly to the finishing a book, 
but in fact to Marion, who had but just begun to real- 
ize his probable motive but who gave no sign what 
the ending might be. 

A package of books han come up one morning for 
review, and Aldis slipped one of the volumes into his 
pocket as they started for the hill where many hours 
had already been spent. Thick, white moss covered 


the ledge, where, when shawls were spread, they set-. 


tled for the long talk and the intervals of as happy 
silence, often the best portion of real companionship. 
Before them lay the ocean, blue and dancing under the 
bluer sky. In the distance Camden Hills dipped down 
into the sea; the ‘‘ Reach ” stretched its shining length 
up the little valley ; islands dotted the bay, and far off 
against the horizon a sail gleamed white in the sum- 
mer sun. Sweet-fern and brake grew thick about the 
old ledge. Dark pines were at its back. In the pas- 
ture above the sheep bells tinkled, ‘and a murmur of 
bees and of insect life was in the clover beyond the low 
stone wall at their left. The peace and strength of the 
hills, the wide reach and outlook of the sea were there, 
as only the Maine coast can give them, and Marion, 
settling back in her favorite place, drank in all that 
sea, and shore, and sky held for her. Aldis had 
stretched himself near her and was reading, dipping 
into the book idly here and there. 

‘* Listen,” he said presently. ‘‘ This is alife of God- 
win, and here is his description of his acquaintance 
with Mary Wollstoncraft. We must talk of her some 
day. 1 wonder if you knew how rare and beautiful a 
soul she was? She has always been made more or less 
of a bogie—a representative iconoclast, and the delusion 
still holds, though, truly, set down in the life of to-day 





she would be conservative rather than otherwise ; but 
here isthe paragraph : ‘The partiality we conceived 
for each other was in that mode which I have always 
considered as the purest and most refined style of love. 
It grew with equal advances in the mind of each. It 
would have been impossible for the most minute ob- 
server to have said who was before and who was after. 
One sex did not take the priority which long establish- 
ed custom has awarded it, nor the other overstep that 
delicacy which is so severely imposed. I am not con- 
scious that either party can assume to have beer the 
agent or the patient, the toil spreader or the prey in 
the affair. When, in the course of things, the dis- 
closure came, there was nothing, in a manner, for either 
party to disclose to the other. There was no period of 
throes and resolute explanation attendant upon the 
tale. It was friendship melting into love.’” 

Marion bad looked up quietly as Aldis began, but as 
he went on something in his tone disturbed her. He 
had moved nearer, his voice trembled slightly, and 
as the last words were spoken he threw down the 
book and looked into her eyes—a look no longer that 
of the friend but of the lover, passionate, imploring, 
yet imperative. Marion’s eyes fell; then were lifted 
again, and in the deep tenderness shining from them 
he had his answer. In an instant his arms were about 
her, and the proud and _ self-contained woman 
answered the pressure with her own, and krew that 
her home for ali life in this world was found at last. 
But even with the embrace he had loosed her sud- 
denly, and she saw his face pale and set with pain. 

“Tam not fit! I am not fit!” he had said, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

‘““Then I am not,” Marion said after an instant of 
perplexed silence. ‘‘ Who is fit for perfect happiness ? 
God make us worthy of it.” 

‘*T will be worthy,” he had said slowly and solemnly, 
and then they had sat silently hand in hand, till the 
sound of the horn from the farm-house below had 
told them that the morning was gone. 

One yearago. A yearevery day of which had seemed 
to bring a more perfect understanding. Rest and cgm- 
fort were in every touch of the strong, warm hand, in- 
spiration and growth in the stronger soul and brain, 
and in this last year of her teaching Marion Berkeley 
had worked as never before, love and happiness seem- 
ing to clarify her own understanding, and give her the 
heart of every secret thing. With Saturday night they 
met every week, but no day proved long enough for the 
beginning even of all that must be said. Yet the un- 
der current of self-reproach still made itself felt at in- 
tervals, and Marion puzzled over momentary outbreaks 
of pain and regret, and looks so full of almost anguish 
that they startled her. A morbidly acute and delicate 
conscience seemed utterly incompatible with this 
strong frame and healthy, genial soul, each day holding 
fresh proof of the man’s nature and life. 

Marion had sat almost motionless, recalling every 
phase of the life she had known, as well as all he had 
told her, and seeking painfully and vaguely for any 
clue to this final outbreak. 

‘*Tt is overwork,” she said, ‘‘showing itself in this 
form. Sound as he seems, the strain of years has been 
too much for him. He needs absolute rest from brain- 
work, and that he will have when we are once abroad. 
He will write out all this morbidity to-day—it cannot 
be more than that—and then it will be settled once 
for all.” 

Cheered a little by her own conclusions, Marion re- 
turned to the house and the work awaiting her there, 
but in spite of herself could not settle quietly to it. 
The feeling had been too real and dreadful, and as 
hours passed on quietness became more and more im- 
possible. Ifshe had only held him and insisted upon 
full disclosure there. If she had brougbt him home, 
and not lost sight of him till the last shadow had been 
clearedaway. Her eyes burned, her head throbbed with 
thelong tension. The suspense had become unbearable; 
but she lay on her bed ignoring the call to supper, 
and answering Miss Huldah’s anxious inquiries with 
a smile and look so quiet that the good woman left her 
alone, convinced that a little rest was all that was 
needed. 

Eight o’clock struck at last. A step sounded on the 
piazza, and the old knocker was lifted quickly. 
Marion started up, then fell back again as her ear told 
her it was not that of Aldis. Miss Huldah appeared 
in a moment, undisguised anxiety in face and voice. 

*Tt’s a package, Marion, Mr. Aldis sent by Tim 
at five o’clock, only he must needs go for the cows 
first because he thought there was no hurry. And, 
Marion, he’s gone off in the stage to catch the eight 
o’clock express at the hollow; and why didn’t you say 
something had happened ?” 

“Tt is all right. I shall tell you presently,” Marion 
forced herself to say, as she took the package and 
turned away with the quiet dignity that silenced com- 
ment at once. She bolted the door as Miss Huldah 
went hesitatingly out, for a moment fell on her knees 
and buried her face in the pillow. Then she lighted 





her lamp, sat down in her accustomed place and 
opened the package. A book she had loaned him, and 
an envelope filled with elosely-written sheets, worn as 
if by long carrying, and from which a note dropped 
as she slowly opened them. 


The Home. 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE PIG. 

By tHe AvutHor or ‘‘JoHn Hatrirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
i; E was the sweetest Jamb—no, pig—tbat ever 

perished in infant bloom. As he lay on my 
table, white as milk from head to tail, his poor little 
pink eyes balf open, and his tiny feet—let us say at 
once his pettitoes—stretched out as if in helpless sub- 
mission to destiny, my heart melted. So did the 
hearts of all my women servants, who gathered round 
him, contemplating him with an air of mild mel- 
ancholy. 

‘*He does look so like a baby!” said one. (So he 
did—the Duchess’s baby in ‘ Alice’s Adventures,’’ 
which is by turns an infant and a little pig. ) 

*“*T don’t think I could cook him,” remarked the 
cook, a matronly and tender-hearted person, who had 
had a good deal to do with babies. 

‘And I’m sure I couldn’t eat him,” added, with 
dignity, the parlor-maid. 

‘*We none of us could eat him,” was the general 
chorus. And they all looked at measif I werea 
sort of female Herod. Evidently they had never read 
Charles Lamb, and they were unappreciative of their 
blessings. 

As for me, I slowly took in the difficulties of the po- 
sition, and as I gazed down on the martyred innocent 
lying on the table—to quote a line from an old drama— 
I ‘“‘knew how murderers feel.” 

Yet I was only an accessory after the fact. Thus it 
happened. A much-valued old friend, who is always 
ready to doakindness to anybody, one day offered 
my husband a sucking-pig, which was refused and 
given to somebody else. Immediately afterwards I 
happened to say I was sorry for this, as I liked pig. 

“Then,” answered my friend, ‘‘ you shall have one 
—the very next that arrives. I shall not forget. Itisa 
promise.” Which, after an interval of several months, 
during which I myself had entirely forgotten it, was 
thus faithfully kept. 

A special messenger hrought the present to my door, 
with the injunction that he was to be cooked that day 
for dinner (the pig, not the messenger). And—there 
he lay! with the sympathetic domestic circle at once 
admiring and lamenting him. 

I went out and gathered the collective opinion of the 
drawing-room. It was much the same as that of the 
kitchen. Several other members of the family protest- 
ed that they ‘‘didn’t care for pig,” and one even went 
so far as to say that if poor piggie-wiggie appeared on 
the table she should be obliged to dine out. 

Was ever a luckless house-mother in such a quan- 
dary! What was I to do? Even though—(in com- 
mon with Elia—I must own to the soft impeachment !) 
—even though I like pig—how could I have one cook- 
ed exclusively for my own eating? and, further, how 
could I eat him up all myself? And he required, like 
all sucking-pigs, to be cooked and eaten immediately. 

Between the dread of annoying my whole family, or 
the kindly friend who had wished to give me pleasure, 
I was in despair, until a bright idea struck me. Near 
at hand was a household of mutual friends—a large 
household, who could easily consume even two pigs, 
and to whom my friend would, I know, have been as 
glad to give pleasure as to myself. 

‘Pack the pig up very carefully again,” said I, 
‘*and let him be taken at once to Eden Cottage. They 
are sure to enjoy him.” 

‘*Oh yes, ma’am.” Anda smile of relief overspread 
the countenances of my domestics, especially the cook, 
as piggie disappeared in great dignity, for, to save 
time, I sent him in the carriage. So he departed, fol- 
lowed by much admiration but no regrets—save mine. 

But I had reckoned without my host. Half an hour 
afterwards, my parlor-maid presented herself with a 
long face. 

‘* He has come back, ma’am.” 

“ Who ? » 

‘‘The little pig. They say they are very much 
obleged, but none of the family like pork.” 

‘*He is not pork,” I cried indignantly. A sweet, 
tender, lovely sucking-pig, embalmed in all classic 
memories, to call bim common “pork”! It was pro- 
fanity. 

Still, nothing could be done, and the moments were 
flying. I turned to a benevolent lady visitor and told 
her my grief. She laughed, but sympathized. 

‘Will you take him?” Isaid hopefully. ‘‘ Indeed 
he is a great beauty, and I am sorry to part with him, 
but if you would take, him—” 

‘**T don’t think my brother careg for pig, but some of 
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the rest might like it,” answered the benign woman. 
‘So, if you are quite sure you don’t want him—” 

“Tf I wanted him ever so, I couldn’t keep him. Do 
take him. And I hope that at least your visitors will 
enjoy him.” 

Not until they had departed—little pig and all—did 
I recollect, and felt hot to the very end of my fingers, 
that to the remote ancestors of these my dear and ex- 
cellent friends, the ancestors of my little pig must 
have been the most obnoxious of food! But when 
one has ‘* put one’s foot into it,” the best thing 1s to 
let it stop there, without any attempt to draw it out. 
So I rested content. My pig was safely disposed of. 

At his usual hour my husband entered, looking 
pleased and amused. 

‘*So you’ve got your little pig at last. M—— was so 
delighted about it, and so kind. It was kept on pur- 
pose for you till we came home from the north. He 
put it in his carriage, drove to town with it himself, 
and sent it by messenger in full time to be cooked for 
dinner to-day. And the last word he said to me was 
—‘ Now be sure there’s plenty of apple sauce, and tell 
me to-morrow morning how you liked your pig.’” 

I listened in blank dismay. ThenI told the whole 
story. 

My husband’s countenance was a sight to behold. 
“Given him away! Given away your little pig! What 
will M—— say, after all his kindness and the trouble he 
took! How shall I ever face him to-morrow morn- 
ing!” 

In truth it was a most perplexing position. 

‘«There is only one thing to be done,” said my hus- 
band decisively. ‘‘ You must send and fetch the pig 
back immediately.” 

I explained with great contrition that this was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, as he was probably just then 
in the very act of being roasted, six miles off. 

‘But we must have him somehow or other. We 
must eat him—or at least be able to say we have eaten 
him. M—— will be so disappointed—quite hurt in 
his feelings—and no wonder. How could you do 
such a thing ?” 

I felt very guilty; but still if I had had to do it all 
over again I did not see I could have done differently. 
And the pig was safe to be eaten and énjoyed—by 
somebody. 

‘*But not by you; which was what M wished. 
Couldn’t you manage it somehow? Why not invite 
yourself to dine with your friends—and the pig?” 

Alas! it was, as I said, six miles off, and there was 
only half an hour to spare, and we had a houseful of 
friends ourselves that day. 

‘‘But the day after? Couldn’t we drive over, fetch 
him back—at least what remains of him—and eat him 
cold the day after?” 

This was too bright an idea to lose. But still one 
difficulty remained. What was to be said to our 
-kindly friend when he asked ‘‘ How we had enjoyed 
our pig?” to-morrow morning. 

‘*T declare I don’t know how to face him,” said my 
husband, mournfully. ‘‘ After all his kindness and the 
trouble he took, and the pleasure he had “in pleasing 
you. The first question he is sure to ask is, ‘How did 
your wife like her pig?’ What in the world amI to 
say to him?” 

Crushed with remorse, I yet suggested that ‘the 
plain truth,” as people call it, is usually found not 
only the right thing but the most convenient. How- 
ever, this merely feminine wisdom was negatived by 
the higher powers, and it was agreed that our donor 
should only be told that the pig was not to be eaten 
till to-morrow ; on which to-morrow we should drive 
over and fetch what remained of him, so as to be able 
to say, with accuracy, that we had eaten him and 
found him good. 

This was accordingly done. The fatal moment 
passed—how, I did not venture to inquire—my hus- 
band re-appeared at home, and we took a pleasant 
drive, and presented ourselves for afternoon tea at 
our friends’ house. They were too hospitable to look 
surprised or to wonder what we had cqme for. 

After a few minutes’ polite conversation, we looked 
at one another to see which should make the confes- 
sion and put the request. 

‘* The—the little pig?” said I at last in great hu- 
mility. 

' Oh, the little pig has been cooked and eaten. He 
turned out a great success. Some of the family en- 
joyed him immensely.” 

‘«Then—is he quite finished?” I asked with meek 
despondency. 

“‘T will ring and inquire. No, I think there is « 
fragment left of him, because my brother thought 
you ought to be asked to dinner to-day to eat it.” 

‘‘ Well, if I might take it home with me, were it 
only a few fouthfuls. We have a special reason. My 
husband will explain.” 

Which he did, pouring out the whole story of my 
sine—first, in being so foolish as to say I liked pig, 
then in accepting it, and lastly in giving it away. 








‘*And if you had seen how pleased M was, 
and ihe trouble he took about it all,” was always the 
burden of the story, till I felt as if I never could lift 
my head again. 

But my friends only saw the comic phase of the 
thing. They burst into a chorus of laughter. 

“Tt is as good asaplay. You ought to write a 
second ‘Essay on Roast Pig,’ to transcend Elia’s. 
Comfort yourself. You shall still have your pig, or, 
at least, what is left of him.” 

She rang the bell, and gave her orders to the politely 
astonished footman, who, after afew minutes, brought 
back a most Medea-like message : 

‘* Please, ma’am, cook says there’s his head left, and 
one of his legs, and a small portion of him stiil remains 
uncooked, if the lady would like to take that 
home——” 

‘“No, no, no,” said my husband, hastily. ‘* The 
least little bit will do—a mere fragrant, just to enable 
her to say she has eatenit. She likes it; she was 
once heard to say that a little pig tasted exactly likea 
baby!” 

Under the shout of laughter which followed this un- 
lucky communication (which was, alas, quite true), I 
made my retreat. But just as I was getting into the 
carriage, one of the family came running hastily out. 

“Stop a minute; you have forgotten something. 
You have left behind you your little pig.” 

What a narrow escape! Not until the basket was 
safely deposited at my feet did I fee] that I had con- 
quered fate, gained my end—and my pig; and, what 
was the most important element in the matter, had 
avoided wounding the feelings of my friend. 

So we ate him—the pig, I mean—at least one of his 
members. Very delicious he was, fully justifying 
Elia’s commendation of him, or rather of his race. He 
was also fully appreciated by a mutual friend of the 
donor and ourselves, who happened to dine with us 
that day, and upon whom we impressed the necess‘ty 
of stating publicly that she had eaten this identical 
pig in our house. 

Peace to his manes! Let him not perish unchron- 
icled, for he was a beauty; but let his story be re- 
corded here—a story without a plot, or a purpose, or a 
moral. Except, perhaps, the trite one, that truth is 
best. How much or how little of it has reached my 
friend I know not, but when he reads this in print 
perhaps he will feel that his kindly gift was not 
altogether thrown away. 











SOME RESULTS OF THE DECORATIVE 

MOVEMENT IN THIS COUNTRY. 

By Mary Gay Houmpureys. 

O one can have been interested in the decorative 
B 6 movement in this country without observing in 
it a certain sturdy growth independent of the sources 
from which it sprung. The Jack of an artistic atmos- 
phere, such as is fostered by feudal castles, faded 
tapestries and medieval carvings, has been one of the 
conditions against which art has to contend. This 
want fortunately only deflected the movement, and 
did not check it. Our decorative artists having been 
thrown more entirely on themselves, there is develop- 
ing what is not hastily termed an American school. 
The evidence of this appears in comparing the work 
of modern Europe, chiefly that of Eagland, where the 
revival has been most marked, with that done in this 
country. The influence of the South Kensington 
Museum and the labors of Dr. Dresser have done for 
England the same service that the Clupy Museum 
and Viollet-le-Duc did for France: with this difference, 
that in the one case the revival is toward medievalism, 
and in the other toward the elegancies of the Renais- 
sance. This is in general terms; but in both cases it 
is the influence of the past which prevails. 

This would be impossible here ; a few pieces 2f tap- 
estry, some bits of Cordova leather, a stole or two of 
Italian embroidery, and a carved confessional will no 
more furnish forth a decorative movement than two 
swallows will make a summer. Practically we have 
no resources. At the same time the feeling for decora- 
tion here is equally strong. Just what the result would 
have been had the work fallen into less competent 
hands it is not worth while to inquire. Fortunately 
the artists who have been chiefly concerned in artistic 
decoration have been those not only prominent in their 
profession, but have been persons of broad sympa- 
thies, varied intelligence, and while proceeding in 
new directions have not been ignorant or unmuindful 
of the old. 

The most prominent decorative work done in the 
various luxurious homes of this city, and in the Union 
League Club House, the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, an@the Veterans’ rcom of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory has excited a due amount of comment 
and appreciation. Generalizing broadly, it has been 
characterized by the introduction of new forms, ma- 
terials, and by independent researches into the wide 





and fertile domain of color. This boldness, as has 
been suggested, is justified by the artistic conditions 
in our country, and its results are open to critical 
judgment which there can be no reason for shirking. 
It is in the processes of arriving at these results 
that the strength and influence of the decorative 
movement here is chiefly felt; and in these lies its 
hope in the future. Such extensive undertakings de- 
mand much preparatory work. For this the various 
art schools, notably the Cooper Union, supply the 
material ; and the consequence is that there have opened 
in the last two years unusual, and hitherto unknown, 
opportunities, especially to women, by which a large 
body of art-workers have entered into a training which 
must produce, sooner or later, important results. 

Au illustration of the methods pursued by the Asso- 
ciated Artists, of which Louis J. Tiffany and Mrs. 
Wheeler are at the head, is probably the best example 
of the training which those art students undergo. 
Out of a number of applicants those which show par- 
ticular aptitude for the work are chosen. They are 
first set to copying natural flowers, which keeps up 
the store of new motives for future work. When 
sufficiently advanced they study composition, and the 
adaptation of natural flowers to the needs of glass, 
painting or embroidery. Later they make use of 
color, both in transferring the natural tints to paper, 
and in their translation into different color schemes. 
With these studies is carried on a knowledge of differ- 
ent styles and the literature of art, supplying that basis 
of general intelligence with which the future deco- 
rator cannot afford to dispense. As this tuition pro- 
ceeds the scholar is paid for the work done, until her 
experience and ability become too expensive a luxury 
for the Association to afford, and she is fitted for orig- 
inal work. Probably no other decorative establish- 
ment has its training so thoroughly systematized, but 
this practically is the training which the students all 
receive, and its cachet is its constant return to natural 
forms. However modified by the race and the 
period, it is this return, it will be found, that lies at 
the foundation of every distinct system of decoration, 
and, in proof, the mind hastily recalls the acanthus 
leaf, the ivy, and the laurel, which distinguish the most 
familiar epochs. 

Already those familiar with the decorative work 
done under these influences begin to perceive 
its divergence. There is a tendency to a 
franker realism, a most delicate adjustment be- 
tween conventional methods and naturalistic effects. 
Again this can be better illustrated than formulated. 
Mr. John Lafarge has recently executed under Miss 
Tillinghast a portiere for Mrs. Zerega of this city. It 
is in two parts, but, when hanging, these complete a 
poetical and ‘half-mysterious landscape seen in the 
subdued light of a New York drawing-room. The 
scenery, to indicate it briefly, is in the foreground a 
growth of luxurious peonies and the spreading 
branches of a tree; beyond is a far-reachingexpanse of 
hill and plain,a blue sky over which cloudsare passing, 
and silhouetted against them a flight of birds. To 
produce this effect are brought out the resources of 
silks, satins, silver cloth, wools, and solid embroidery,. 
each chosen with reference to the desired result and 
restrained by no less potent reasons. The second illus- 
tration is the wall paper design by Mrs. Wheeler 
which received the prize at the wall-paper competition 
of last spring. In this, upon a field of silver comb, 
were clover in blossom, treated naturally, and bees, 
drawn with great spirit, whose fluttering wings were 
put into a charming perspective. It will be seen that 
neither of these examples conforms to the decorative 
canons which have been transmitted to us from the 
English school of decoration, as purely conventional 
treatment is violated in each. At the same time it is 
easy to see that such marked innovations could only be 
carried out by artists of wide intelligence and those 
whose artistic instincts indicated to them at once just 
where conventionality could be reinforced by the 
freshness and vigor of nature. 

From out the decorative movement have arisen two 
art industries which are even more significant, and 
whose influence on the country at large is of even 
more importance than the decoration of the homes of 
the rich. This importance is two-fold. First, it opens 
new means of livlihood to women, and in directions 
in which they chiefly are interested; and secondly, 
because the results of this work enter into every cot- 
tage and among all classes of people. One of the re- 
sults of the wall-paper competition has been the forma- 
tion of a class in wall-paper design at the Associated 
Artists’ Rooms. It is divided into amateurs and pro- 
fessionals ; the one paying for its tuition, the other re- 
ceiving pay for its work, orif sold to manufacturers, re- 
ceiving all but a percentage which goes to the associa- 
tion. 

The test of admission is the drawing of a plant 
from nature. On admission the pupil is required to 
furnish from this plant a structural continuous design 
suitable for a perpendicular surface. This is the cru- 
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cial ordeal, and quickly decides between the merely 
good draughtsman and the pupil whose technic is 
only to be the medium of expression for her ideas. 
The value of this distinction was fully demonstrated 
in the competition alluded to, in which the crude 
technic of the prize papers, by force of their originality 
and definitely conceived color schemes, was found to 
surpass the more exquisite handiwork of professional 
paper-designers lacking these qualities. 

It is the encouragement and expression of ideas 
which this new department undertakes. Those pupils 
who show exceptional skill in drawing are set to 
copying good designs until they understand what is 
required of them. If upon sufficient trial they develop 
no aptitude for original design they are discouraged 
from proceeding, since it is the object of the class to 
produce new designs and develop new schemes of 
color rather than to perpetuate or adopt the old. 

The second industry is the class in carpet design 
undertaken by the Institute of Technical Design for 
Women. The innovation here is quite as practical 
and decided, and the class is the first of its kind, car- 
pet designing previously baving ‘‘ growed,” like Top- 
sey. Theinability of women to enter carpet-designing 
rooms and receive their instruction in the usual way 
led to its formation ; but the instruction itself is alto- 
gether reversed, the study of technical demands of the 
machinery being the conclusion of the course, which 
begins fundamentally with drawing in its elementary 
stage. To review it in*brief, classes begin with right 
lines, and pursue a regular course of training through 
curves and a series of geometrical problems until suffi- 
ciently proficient for the construction of geometrical 
designs. Free-hand drawing is then taken up, and 
studies are made from nature which are also carefully 
colored. With this exercise proceeds the convention- 
alizing of flowers, pupils being required out of the leaf, 
bud, and flower to produce original designs within 
certain geometrical forms. The literature of design is 
also studied, and greater familiarity f$8 acquired by 
copying good examples of different styles and adapting 
them to the limitations of modern machinery. As has 
been intimated, the mechanical study is last. To this 
end the class-room is provided with a loom anda 
Jacquard, where the practical operation of weaving is 
carried on, and nothing is omitted to prepare women 
as independent and successful carpet-designers. The 
methods, it will be seen, go along with those in the 
class in wall-paper design, and both have their roots 
laid among the fertile resources with which nature has 
so abundantly supplied us. _ 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and expertences for this column.] 


Will you please inform me, through your paper or by mail, of the 
best magazine or paper which gives information and illustrations of 
the latest-fashions in dressmaking; alro the best and latest designs 
of curtain decorations which are published regularly. E. B. 

If you desire the fashion paper for professional use, we 
cannot undertake to inform you what will best serve that 
purpose. What is considered good style in one place does 
not always become a “ fashion” in another. 

Ladies who make their dress a study get their gowns from 
artists in that department; men and women who adapt form 
and color to ladies’ attire with as much consideration as a 
sculptor or a painter usea in his statues or his pictures. We 
do not admire all the resuits of their labor in dress; nor do we 
admire all the paintings nor all the statues of great artists. 
From this inner circle of cultivated clothiers. so-called 
fashion spreads by means of copyists’ ti!l at the outer rim a 
very caricatrre is reached. A close sleeve fitting the arm 
becomes a tight sleeve squeezing the arm, and round, plain 
skirts become ugly, skimpy things, like a loose and ‘‘ skewy” 
bandage. A good dressmaker will seek to find the best points 
in new styles, and adapt them with discretion to her clients. 
A“ Jersey ” waist on a trim, round, youthful figure is simple 
and pretty if it fils well ; but a gocd dressmaker will never 
make one for a gaunt, high-shouldered, stooping figure, no 
matter how beseechingly it may be asked for. No one mag- 
azine will furnish models, any one of them will furnish sug- 
gestions for home use. We know of no better paper treating 
of woman's dress than the ‘‘ Bazar’ (Harper & Bros.) While 
the models given are too elaborate for our taste, as a rule, 
and tend too much toward striking effects rather than sim ple 
and graceful elegance, we find the paper a good adviser in 
most respects, and its foreign letters ure very good. In gen- 

_eral household and society matters its hiots are very useful. 

We do not know of any periodical devoted wholly to the 
subject of curtains. The “Art Amateur” and the “ Art 
Interchange,” published in New York, give many curtain 
designs and descriptions among other decorative instruction. 
Either of these is a valuable household periodical. The 
** Art Amateur” is larger, treats of the theories of art more 
than the ‘Art Interchange,” and gives more illustrations 
and designe for patterns in the various departments of art. 
The ‘‘ Art Interchange” is less elaborate, more practical in 
ordinary homes, and less expensive. We advise you to send 
for a specimen number of each, and make your choice if you 
cannot have them both. 





» At the Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, there is great need for clean 
old linen and old cotton for bandages and wound dressings. 





It seems scarcely possible that so noble an institution should 
be left to lack such indispensable things, and yet it is 
very poorly supplied. We trust this hint will be enough to 
supply it abundantly hereafter, although the amount needed 
isso great that enough would seem to be beyond hope. 
Night-gowns for children are also very much needed at the 
same institution, in sizes to fit children all the way up from 
two years old to fourteen. Remember that old clean cotton 
is as useful as linen for some purposes. 








Our Young Folks. 
LOCHREY’S DAUGHTER. 


By Irvine L. Beman. 

BEVY of girls, grand-daughters of the aged lady 

of the mansion, were assembled for their usual 
summer visit at the old Beatty homestead.* Acting out 
child nature everywhere, they beset grandmother 
Beatty one evening for a story, and when she assented, 
and gave them their choice among several incidents of 
her early days, they naturally preferred the following, 
as it relates to a wedding and a baby ; two subjects of 
particular interest to girls of their age—twelve to six- 
teen. 

She always began this oft-told tale in the same words 
of half apology : 

‘‘T heard it so many times when I was a child, and 
have told it so often since I became old, that it does 
seem as if T remember it; though that cannot be, 
for 1 was only fifteen months old when it happened. 
But it is just as true, girls, as if I could recollect it my- 
self, for I heard my father and grandmother and others 
tell it over and over ever so many times. And so you 
will forgive me if I tell it just as though I remember- 
ber all about it, for indeed I cannot tell it in any other 
way. 

‘*T was born in my father’s little log cabin just a 
fortnight after it was built, the fifteenth of April, 1781, 
and my cradle was aroll of bark with two crooked 
sticks forrockers. That was in Westmoreland County, 
Penn., at a place called Miller’s Station, two miles 
from Hanna’s Town. Both these places were de- 
stroyed by the Indians and never rebuilt; they were 
not far from the present village of Greenburg. 

‘* Those were years of war all over America, but the 
frontiers had the hardest of it, for British agents kept 
the Indians stirred up and supplied them with guns 
and ammunition, but the colonies had all the fighting 
they could do along the seaboard, and so had no help 
to spare to the borders. Countless murders of women 
and children were committed by the savages, and 
hosts of people carried into captivity. Those were 
awful times on the frontiers. 

‘* Well, the incident you have asked me to tell oc- 
curred on the 13th of July, 1782, when I was a baby 
just running alone nicely. There had been many set- 
tlers farther into the wilderness than Miller’s Station 
and Hanna’s Town, but gradually they had been driven 
back till our places were the last on the borders. 
Among the settlers thus returning were two Scotch 
families who stopped and built cabins near ours, the 
Courles and Dunlaps. Others also settled down at 
Miller’s, until, with the great double mansion of Mr. 
Miller, the fine house of John Brownlee, and several 
smaller ones, we had quite a village. 

‘*Mary Courla must have been a beautiful Scotch 
girl, for her praises were in everybody’s mouth, and as 
I first recall her, though thirty years old, she was a 
lovely woman. And James Dunlap was worthy of her, 
few men I ever saw equaling him in looks and bearing. 
It seems that love, like wild violets, blossoms in the 
woods as well as in the fields ; and perhaps it is sweeter 
there than in the towns where it makes so much gaudier 
appearance, like over-cultivated pansies. At any rate, 
James and Mary courted, loved, married, and lived a 
great many years of wedded love, all in the borders. 

‘They were general favorites in our little settlement, 
and when it was whispered about that their wedding- 
day was set, Mr. Miller went to James and invited him 
to have the wedding at the mansion and ask in a 
houseful. James assented, and when the day came, 
July 12, it was a goodly company that gathered to see 
the lovers united. Numbers came from Hanna’s Town, 
chief among them being Mrs. Hanna herself and her 
two beautiful daughters, the aristocracy of Westmore- 
land. 

‘*In old times the wedding day was the bride’s day, 
and the next was the groom’s, and was called the ‘ in- 
fair,’ and this was a more festive occasion than the 
marriage itself. So you see my story happened not at 
a wedding, really, but at the infair. 

‘‘Everything went merry enough until the middle 
of the afternoon. There had been dancing, and playing, 
and great glee after dinner, when suddenly, like a clap 
of thunder out of a clear sky, a terfible war-whoop 
burst on their ears, and a host of painted savages 
rushed into the mansion. It seems they had attacked 
Hanna’s Town about noon, most of the people escap- 
ing into the fort; and then, before anybody could get 





away to give us warning at Miller’s, they had come 
unawares upon our place. 

‘“Most of our people were captured ; a few men 
who were mowing grass in the meadows, and some 
who were at home in their cabins, fled into the woods 
and escaped. All the wedding company were taken; 
the bride and groom, Mrs. Hanna and her daughters, 
John Brownlee and all his family but one little child, 
which was rescued by a young man and bid in a rye- 
field, in all, forty five souls. Most of them were re- 
leased and came home within a couple of years, 
among them the young married couple; but some 
were tomahawked on the march. Brownlee was one 
of these. He had been a leader against the Indians 
in several expeditions, and some of the red men 
recognized him and remembered with anger his 
bravery. On the retreat Brownlee was loaded by them 
like a pack-horse with a great burden of things they 
had stolen in our cabins; and hehad taken in addition 
his youngest child, about my age, and so was walking 
beside his wife. At one spot he stooped slightly to 
arrange his load, when an Indian sunk a tomahawk in 
his brain. As he fell to the ground the same dripping 
blade cleft open the skull of the yellow-tressed little 
child. And as my mother (your great-grandmother), 
also in the line of captives, screamed at witnessing 
such a butchery, the monster who did it turned and 
hewed her down. Mrs. Brownlee saw the bloody 
deed and the death throes of her husband and babe 
in silent horror, and from that moment was never 
sane again. She drifted along with the rest of the 
captives, especially cared for by Mrs. Hanna, at length 
reached Canada, and by British officers who pitied her 
condition was sent back to Westmoreland; a dozen 
years later she was yet silent, with hands always 
clasped and eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘*But my own share in that fearful event remains to 
be told. 

‘** My mother was at the mansion, and, as I said be- 
fore, was taken prisoner and slain. My father had 
also been there most of the afternoon, but as my 
grandmother remained in our cabin in charge of me, a 
baby, he had stepped home for a few minutes to look 
after our welfare. It was at this moment that the war- 
whoop sounded and the attack began. A glance told 
my father that nothing he could do would avail to 
save my mother or rescue any but grandmother and 
me, if even this could be done. But as our cabin was 
at the farther side of the hamlet, at the very foot of 
George’s Hill, he decided to try and escape into the 
thick woods a little distance up the slope. Catching 
me in his arms and taking his mother by the hand he 
hurried us toward the forest. Hardly had we started 
when the roving eyes of several savages spied us and 
pursuit was instantly made. Grandmother was old 
and feeble, and the fright and haste almost overcame 
her so that she could hardly walk. My father, seeing 
this and noting how fast the Indians were gaining 
on us, balanced in his mind which to give up and 
which to try and save, his mother or his child. And 
this question was settled when he reached the edge of 
the woods; for at that point he dropped me upon the 
ground, and, devoting all his strength to his mother, 
escaped the savages and reached George’s Farm, a few 
miles distant. What should become of me he could 
not imagine, though he said that until darkness shut 
down, and he came back to search for wife and baby, 
he had constantly before his eyes a vision of my scalp 
of glossy ringlets in a red man’s bloody hands. When 
night came he stole to the clearing to exsmine the 
state of affairs. As he crept out from among the 
trees and listened and gazed all was still, but not all 
dark. Below him at several points were ,lowing 
beds of coals, and the smoky air told him that the 
hamlet was not only bereft of its people but burned to 
the earth. Warily crawling down the hill he came 
first to the smoldering remains of the Courla cabin, 
next were the embers of the Dunlaps’ little house, and 
next to this had stood ourown. But, as he approached, 
what was his amazement to discern, instead of a bed 
of ashes, the ovtlines of the cabin dimly seen in the 
darkness. A fire had been built against its walls, out 
owing to the green state of the logs it did not burn. 

**As he stood before the open door thinking how 
much of love and happiness had been suddenly 
snatched from beneath its roof, a sweet, sad longing 
possessed him to enter. He did so, and by some in- 
stinct of his mind, or influence of a higher power, 
groped his way to the bed where at that hour, but for 
the awful disaster, his wife and babe would have been 
peacefully sleeping. Putting out his hands with almost 
a wail for his lost ones, what was his astonishment to 
feela human form on the cot. With a shudder of 
mystery, hope, and fear, he felt along—it was a living 
form, for it moved—it was a child’s form—and lifting 
it to his breast, his heart told him it was I, his baby 
girl, alive. And as he clasped me in his arms, the 
events of the past six hours seemed like a horrid 
nightmare. But too sadly did he learn the reality of 
things before another day passed. Knowing the crafti- 
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ness of the Indians, he dared not remain longer in the 
cabin lest some party of them, prowling to catch such 
returning settlers as he, might come upon him; so he 
carried me to the woods and waited for morning. 

‘* How such a mere infant as I escaped and found 
my way back to the cabin was never known. 

‘* As the dawn came, my father peered into the val- 
ley for signs of friend or foe, but none appeared; the 
little settlement was a deserted ruin. 

‘* At broad daylight we crept from our hiding-place 
and cautiously wandered among the remains of the 
houses. At one point we found where the savages had 
taken their departure, and from some unaccountable 
inclination my father followed the trail. It led partly 
in the direction of Hanna’s Town, along a stream 
called the Crabtree. Hardly a mile had we gone 
when we came upon the gory forms of Mr. Brownlee 
and the child; and a few feet farther, among the wild 
crab trees, lay a sight more awful still: my own 
mother, dead and cold, lay stretched on the bloody 
ground. With uncontrollable sadness my father put 
me down from his arms, when instantly I ran to the 
lifeless form and began calling in a baby’s way, 
‘Mammy! Mammy!’ But never again would the 
dear mother and wife answer to the voice of love. 

‘“‘This was the sorrow of Jeremiah Lochrey, and 
this was his motive through many years when his 
name and deeds were such a power along the frontier 
and such a terror to the savages. You have often 
heard, girls, that your great-grandfather was a great 
Indian fighter, but he was led to such a life by his 
sorrow’; not because he delighted in bloodshed, but he 
saw through his grief how he might save others from 
the cruelties of the red men. 

‘“‘As I grew to womanhood my father’s fame gave 
me importance, and ! was known far and wide as 
‘ Lochrey’s daughter,’ a title which has always clung 
to me, and of which I confess I was never ashamed.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: - 
LL the clocks must, I think, have run a little slow 
the last of the year, so many things‘were ‘* behind 

time.” My cards were very Jate in reaching me, and 

your postals come creeping’ along ever now, and I 

asked for them two months ago. After all the cards 
were directed and sert off I received notice of changes 
in seme addresses. I am sorry not to have had them 
intime. Now Iam putting a bright red mark against 
every name which comes to me with a plain address 
in this year 1883, and I shall presume that others do 
not care to remain in our circle; is not that fair? 

Remember that in large cities, where there is the sys- 
tem of delivery of the mails by carriers, the street and 
number must be given. . I could send no card to C—— 
A—— T-——., because he had only dated his letter San 
Francisco. So in New Bedford, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Sacramento, and other 
places. I have nieces and nephews to whom I could 
send no card because the Postmaster has sent me 
word I must put street and number on the envelope, 
and I had none to put there. And so once again, as 
we begin a new year, I must say that I want the full 
name and address of every one who wishes to be en- 
rolled as a niece or nephew. A letter from Mabel F., 
and another from Ida 8., must be laid aside because the 
full name is not signed, and our friend Martha S. H., 
because she does not tell me where she lives. Now, 
do you all understand it ? 

Iam puzzled to know which of all my good letters 
to print. Before I decide let me tell you a story. 
About ten years ago, I think, a little girl only seven 
years old wanted to join a church in Philadelphia. 
The people thought she was too young, and asked her 
if she would not better wait awhile. She said to the 
minister, ‘‘ You said last Sabbath the Lerd’s Supper 
was for those love and obey him, and I am sure I love 
him and I am trying to obey.” They asked her if she 
had been coming to the church, and she said ‘‘ Mamma 
and I come at night. We are poor, and our clothes 
are not good enough to come in the day-time.” The 
minister was glad enough to have such achild come 
into his church. She was not a strong little girl, and 
although her parents took her to the country in, the 
summer she grew feebler, and when September came 
the minister was sent for to see her for the last time. 
As he was leaving her she asked for her little savings 
—all the money she had ever received in her life—a 
one dollar bill and three and five cent pieces, in all 
amounting to $4 21. She put the money with her own 
hands into a small box in which was one more powder 
of her medicine, saying, ‘‘I shall not want any more 
medicine ;” and then, turning to the minister, she said, 
“*T want you take this money and build with it a 
church for poor people like us. Now, promise me, 
so I shall know when I am in heaven that it is done.” 
She had no doubt that the money was enough, and 
God blessed her faith and made it enough by adding 
to it. That dear little girl did not need to live long to 





live well. Here is a letter which speaks of it, and I am 
glad to hear that it was built and in use. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 21, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My little brother and I each send a dollar to help send poor chil- 
dren to homes out West. We would have sent some before, but our 
Sunday-schoo! has been raising money to help buy the organ for 
our new church—the Memorial Presbyterian Church, If you look 
in The Christian Union of December 14, in the Church Gleanings, 
you will see it spoken of, but the printer forgot to mark off the 
cents; he has it $421, and it ought to be $4.21. The pews are all 
free. 

Part of the two dollars we send to Miss Charity for the poor chil- 
dren was given to us, but we earned almost all of it py sweeping the 
stairs and doing little things about the house. Harry earned some 
by knitting a mat with the toy knitter and I earned some by crochet- 
ing. Harry wants to be one of your nephews and will write to you 
200n. Affectionately, your niece, gMaveeC. T. 


You see what a difference even a dot makes. That 
shows the need of being careful. The proof-reader at 
the office said to me the other day, ‘‘Do ask —— not to 
make n’s and u’s so muchalike. We cannot tell which 
is which.” So I ask you all to notice, from the great 
mistake a tiny speck of a dot could make, what im- 
portance there is in accuracy. 


Port STANLEY, Ontario, Dec. 8, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

It is too cold for me to go to school, so I thought I wonld write 
you a letter. The thermometer went down to zero this morning. I 
am quite well. I was just looking at my little Christian Union that 
I got last year. I will be eight years old on the 19th of next month. 
I have a nice wax doll and her name is Rosa. I am expecting some 
Christmas presents. From your affectionate niece, 

Ipa Bett B. 

I wish you a happy New Year on your birthday. 
What good thing are you going to do to celebrate the 


day? 


BRANFORD, Conn., Dec. 10, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been going to write to you for a long time, for I want to be 
one of your nephews too. We have taken the Christian Union fora 
long time, and I like to read the letters very much. 

I am eleven years old and | goto schoo!, and my atudies are arith- 
metic, writing, reading, geography and spelling; the name of our 
school district is Damascus. I have a mile and a half to walk, but 
papa takes me up when it is siormy. We live on the shore of Long 
Island Sound. The Thimbie Islands are about two miles from here, 
where it is thought Capt. Kidd buried his treasures, and if you would 
come here I would like to take you out there. I inclose twenty-five 
centa for the poor chiidren. 

Wishing Aunt Patience and al! cousins a merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year, Your affectionate nephew, Rosert T. S. 

Captain Kidd seems to have distributed his treasures 
in many places, but I should enjoy visiting the one 
near you with you very much. A good walk every 
morning will help to make you a strong man, and a 
good brisk walk home in a storm will strengthen you. 
Do not sit down and get chilled in your wet clothes. 
Come to think of it, you do not need to have wet 
clothes in these days of rubber coats and boots. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your “‘ nevvies ” as my uncle from Eng- 
land says. Ido not go to school, but Iam learning te read very 
fast. My Aunt Nanrie teaches me to read first and spell afterwards. 
I am six years old but cannot write. I have a baby brother at my 
home; I think it’s a nice one. Iam living at grandma’s new. My 
papa isan Englishman but I am an American. If yon think it 1s 
good enough, please put my letter in the Christian Union. Grandma 
reads me the stories nthe Union. I like the one about Lorraine 
very much, because one of my aunts saw Lorraine once. 

Your affectionate nephew, ALLEN Hart.ey §, 


I hone you and your papa will keep very peaceable, 
and won't get into any war about tea or anything else. 
Can’t you get him to agree to be an American too? 
Take good care of that baby brather, and don’t let him 
learn any cross or naughty words from you. He will 
copy you, just as sure as you and he live. Make your- 
self worth being copied. 


Cory DON, Wayne County, Iowa, Dec. 11, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I ought to have written you alongtime ago. I have commenced 
three letters already, but did not finish them. I wrote to you last 
year about our trip to Des Moines to the State Fair; there were only 
two wagons then, but this year there were eleven wagons and just 
forty-nine persons. They were a4!l our neighbors, and we had a very 
pleasant time, except the first day, which was rainy. At noon it 
rained so hard that we had to stay in our wagons while we ate our 
dinner—a good many wished that they had stayed at home. I think 
there were six ladies that had the sick headache that night. Al! 
went nicely after that. We had three tents. I cannot tell you all 
the nice things that I sawthere. In the Fine Art Hal! there were 
more things than I could look at during the three days that I spent 
there, I went up to the top of the new State House; it is not finished 
yet, but they bave done a great deal of work since we were there 
last year. We are going to bavea Christmas tree this year at the 
chapel. I send two cards, one for you and one for Trixie, I also 
send fifteen cents for the poor children. 

Accept much love from your affectionate niece, 
Mamie C, M. 

Ah! next time finish what you begin. It is bad to 
turn back after putting your hand to any plow. It is 
a pretty trying strain on patience and cheerfulness to 
have a picnic in arain storm. I remember a great 
many years ago that a gentleman and lady went to 
visit the White Mountains. They did not take vaca- 
tion trips like that very often, and you may be sure 
that they would not have chosen to ride through some 
of the most beautiful parts of the mountains on a 
stage with the rain pouring down on them, and all the 
view shut out by clouds. And yet they said they 
had about the best part of their trip that day. For the 





cheerfulness and good nature of the pleasant people in 





the stage made it bright, and the silly ill-nature and 
grumbling of the cross peopie were so funny that it 
amused them allthe way. Still I think six ladies with 
a sick headache in one party would have mgde it 
rather doleful. How our pleasures last the whole year 
You can live one’s last summer’s enjoyments while 
you snuggle close up to your winter fire. 


And now I have a word or two for my older nieces 
who live in or near New York City. I want twenty of 
you to report to me for duty at once. Each one must 
agree to do a certain piece of work during this year 
for me—no, not for me; for the Master. It will take 
you perhaps three or four days during the year, and 
can be done in your own home. It is*not hard work, 
and it will pay you in blessing from heaven. Any one 
of you who wants to know what the work is will 
please write to me, asking for particulars, and I will 
give them. You can then decide whether you will un- 
dertake it. Iexpect to hear from Nettie, and Helen, 
and Lucy, and Mary, and Alice, and Etta, and Belle, 
and all the rest of you immediately, and the first to 
apply will have the first chance for the privilege. 








Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, ‘ . ‘ . ‘ $415 76 
Jersica and Elizabeth Cone, ° ° ° F e 200 
Madge and Henry Truitt, ° ° ° ° ° 200 
Kittie Lyman, ° ° . ° ° ° 1 00 
Willie and Ben Keith, . ° ° ° ‘ ° 8 00 
From ‘dear little Albert’s”” bank, 1 20 
Grandmamma, ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° 25 
Rizpah T.,  . ° . ° ° ° ° . e 10 
Georgie Murphy, . . ° ‘ i ‘ ° 50 
Charlotte M. Noyes, . ‘ . ° e ° 10 
Madge and Grace Ockington, ° ° ° > 10 
Katie Smith, ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 09 
Maria Louise Church, . . ‘ 1 00 
The contents of the bank of an “* ‘angel boy,” ° 34 
Grace E. Maresh, . . ° ° ° ‘ . 25 
S. Fanny Burns, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 18 
Hugh M. Calderwood, . 10 
To correct omission in bringing forward in paper ‘of 
Dec.21,188 . . . . . 6 « 88 
Total, . ° ° ° ° ° ° $431 17 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 25. 

Something that ie *‘ of a vegetative nature,” and belongs to vari- 
ous animals, and to spiders, caterpiliara, butterflies, etc., as well as 
to the human race. 

It was greatly valued by the ancient Hebrews. The Mosaic law 
gives rules respecting it. To be without it was esteemed a disgrace 
among the early Greeks and Romans. The Lombards deprived 
thieves of it, as apunishment. An old law of the Saxons also had 
the same penalty for stealing small sums, Josephus speaks of it in 
connection with the bedy-guard of Solomon. I think of wild In- 
dians, the Pashas of Turkey, of beautiful ornaments, and valuable 
wraps, and durable clothing and furniture. The most striking of 
the Bible associations are with a treacherous act, a venerable Patri - 
arch, a very beautiful young man, one of Jobs comforters, a lofty 
and presumptuous king, the great Apostie to the Gentiles, an an- 
cient prophet, a preacher of repentance, a famous Nazarite, a 
loving deed, and a precious utterance of our blessed Lord. 

What is the word? 

What Mosaic rules do I mean ? 

What does Josephus say concerning the body guard of Solomon ? 

How do I connect it with Indians and Pashas ? 

What are som? of the ornaments, wraps, and household goods to 
which I allude ? 


Give me the Bible associgtions. F. Buregs Smita, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 22. 

Lees. Besides the legs of man and beast, we have legs of tables, 
chairs, etc., etc., also an application of the term to the sides of a 
triangle. 

Ex. xii., 9; Lev. ix,, 14; Lev. x1.. 21; Deut, xxviii., 35; {1° Sam. 
xvif., 6; Cant. v., 15; Amos iii., 12; Is. iii., 20; Dan. ii., 33; St, 
John xix,, 31-33. 

Near the door, outside of the church of San Lorengo, in Lucina, 
near Rome, there is a very singular stone image of a lion with a man 
in his mouth. All isswallowed but thele 








PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORDS, 
1, An era. 2. A Turkish Governor. 38. To come to the mind. 
4. A rapid descent in ariver. 5. A portion of a house in the East. 
1. Aplot. 2. An open space. 3. A brush of twigs. 4 The path 
of an électric current. 5. Disabled. S. L. H. 
EASY DIAMOND. 
1. In alphabet. 
2. To twist together. 
3. A city officer. 
4. A sharp-pointed instrument. 
5. Tuned. 
6. A color. 
7. In alphabet. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Bring a 7, 8, 5, 6, and we'll 9, 8, 6, 9, 2, 8,5, 1, 10, and have him 
1, 3, 4, 6, for his picture. 
The whole elevates some peopie and ruins others, 
Harry and FRANK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 21 
Doubie Diamond. — 


ANN A. GRAM. 


B B 
AL & Pon. 
BLAGCKEOQOARD 
ACT ERA 

K D 


Star Puzzle.—1, 2, Pelisse. 2. 3, Eclipse, 3,4, Eugenie. 5,6, Albania. 
6,7, Abigail. 7,8, Lakelet. 9,2, Bondage. 2, 6, Echidna. 6, 10, Ad- 
verse, 11,3, Le Moyne. 3,7, Ezekiel. 1%, 12, Lingers, 5, 2, Austere. 
2,11, Empearl. 10,7, Evangel. 7, 4, Laurine. 1, 6, Platina. 6, 12. 
Ananias. 9,3, Bereave, 3, 8, Extract. 

Well-known Novels.—l. Ivanhoe 2. Pendennis. 3. Bleak House. 
4. Middlemarch. 5. Lothair. 6. Sevenoaks. 

Enigma.—Albemarle Sound. 

ny J com eo set of answers received from Frank May; others 
from 
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AMERICAN SPEECH AND CUSTOMS. 


E are enjoying the privilege of seeing ourselves 
as others see us in a remarkable degree. The 
English criticisms of this country in the day of Mrs. 
Trollope were so full of prejudice, so ignorant, and so 
partisan, that, although there was much truth in them, 
they defeated a serious purpose, by the animosity they 
aroused. Since that time there have been many 
changes of international sentiment, and none more 
marked than the feeling of England towards America. 
We have been specially fortunate this winter in having 
the candid and thoughtful criticism of two Englishmen 
of the first nank in their different departments. Her- 
bert Spencer, as the student of manners and customs 
in their philosophical aspects, brought to the study 
of American affairs a generous spirit, a broad intelli- 
gence, and a trained faculty of observation. Mr. Free- 
man, on the other hand, came among us with the 
special training of the historian, qualified by reason of 
his intimate knowledge of the early English people to 
accurately weigh the character and extent of our 
departures from old national habits and sentiments. 
In the latest issue of ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine” he notes 
some points in American speech and customs which 
are worthy of thought. 

He was struck with the absence of ceremony on 
public occasions; the judges everywhere, with the 
single exception of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, appearing without wigs or gowns. There 
seems to be a general dislike to the wearing of 
any sort of official dress. In private life the Ameri- 
can is, upon the whole, more ceremonious than the 
Englishman, a result likely due to the fact that Ameri- 
cans continue some forms of ceremony and usage 
which Englishmen have generally dropped. The word 
‘* sir,” for instance, is constantly used in this country, 
and is undoubtedly a survival of old English usage. 
In this matter, the Americans are nearer the customs 
of the continental peoples than the English; the 
Frenchman has his ‘ monsieur,” ‘‘ madame,” and 
** mademoiselle” forever on his lips; in Germany the 
use of titles is universal. Mr. Freeman was unable to 
discover any rule of precedence in American 
society. ‘ If there is any rule of precedence in private 
American society, I was not able to catchit. But I 
was once a little amazed at the question of a most 
cultivated American lady, one who knows England 
well, whether in Eogland any one who might be sup- 
posed to be at all personally known did not feel an- 
noyed at being placed aftera man of higher rank 


who had no claim to distinction beyond 
that of being of higher rank. In England, 
where the virtual ruler of the country holds 


a formal position far below many whose higher posi- 
tion is his own gift, the thought probably never en- 
ters into any man’s head. I could only tell my 
questioner that I could not answer for others, but that 
such a thought had certainly never come into my 
head. I said that I no more thought of repining be- 
cause A. or B. was of higher rank than myself than I 
thought of repining if he were younger, or taller, 
or handsomer than I was. In either case facts are 
facts, and the facts are no fault either of his or of mine. 
I told her that in such a case no kind of wrong was 
done, no affront was meant or thought of on either 
side, that the whole thing was a matter of course, like 
an order of nature, of which nobody thought at all. 
But I found that the American lady did not in the 
least enter into my feelings.” 

Mr. Freeman was impressed with the number of 
centers of population in this country. In England 
there is only one ceuter, which is at once a political, a 
social, and @ literary center. London was taught not 
long ago that in a political sense it is not England; 
but it none the less is, and it continually becomes 
more thoroughly, the center of English life. Neither 
the universities nor the great commercial cities are 
centers in the same sense. In America, on the other 
hand, there is no one city which is at the same time 
the center of wealth, of society, of letters, and of 
government. To make an American London, New 
York and Washington must be rolled into ene. More- 
over the size of the country and its Federal Constitu- 
tion make it impossible that any one city should be- 
come the one national center. No city can be a real 
national center to people who live three thousand 
miles off 

In the predominance of town over country, America 
does not follow early English life. In England, set- 
ting aside Lindon, and a few towrs of exceptional 
character, no one lives in atown unless he has some 
business, official or professional, which calls him 
there. In America, on the other hand, men live in 
towns who have uo official or professional necessity, 
bnt who do so from preference. The Eaglish traveler 
finds town life dominant from his point of view. He 
misses the country houses, the manor houses and par- 
sonages, of his own land, and his friends are sure to 
be mainly in the cities ; but he must not forget that in 





American political life the cities are by no means ex- 
clusively dominant. If America has few squires she 
has plenty of yeomen, and these on a magnificent seale. 
Mr. Freeman, like most Englishmen, was struck by 
the absence of good roads through the country; he. 
found some, but they were exceptional. New York 
struck him particularly as having streets which would 
disgrace an English market town. He found it easier 
to post letters in American towns than anywhere 
else in the world, but to register a letter, or transact 
any other postal business, called for a long journey. 
Hack hires are enormous. 

‘he position and appearance of some American 
cities he found very striking and stately ; Cleveland 
by its lake, Cincinnati with its hills above its great 
river, St. Louis rising above its greater river, would 
hold no small place among the cities of the older world. 
So would the Federal capital as seen from the Potomac, 
if only the unfinished monument could be got rid of. 
On the whole, Albany impressed him most; rising as 
it does on both sides of the Hudson, it suggested some 
of the ancient cities by the Loire. The State Capitol 
at Albany finally settled for Mr. Freeman the question 
what ought to be the architecture of the United 
States; he had been asking himself whether an Eng- 
lish people settled in the latitude of Italy should hold 
to the Gothic architecture of England or take up 
the Romanesque of Italy. In many churches and 
other buildings he discovered a style which seemed 
far more at home than any of the _ reproduc- 
tions of Gothic. A large part of Broadway seemed to 
him very effective in its main lines: the general effect 
of many parts of the street being just what the main 
street of a great commercial city ought to to be. The 
Capitol at Albany convinced Mr. Freeman that the true 
style for thiscountry is the style of Pisa and Lucca. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—An earnest, energetic minister infuses life and earnestnes® 
into his church, but no amount of earnestness or energy will 
enable a man to keep an intimate acquaintance with each 
member of the church when its membership reaches the 
thousands. Where they live; how often they attend 
church; how often the communion ; if the member does no¢ 
attend church; why ?—these and many other questions re- 
lating to their parishioners give hours of thought to city 
pastors. These troubles of a faithful pastor have been 
partially solved by the Rev. George F. Pentecost, of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, at Brooklyn. He 
has devised a member's residence card. Each member's res- 
idence is numbered on the church book; a residence card is 
numbered to correspond with the member's number in 
the book. At the beginning of the year every 
member of the church receives one of these cards, 
also twelve small cards, one for each month in the year, 
numbered to correspond with the large card, and the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ This card to be dropped into the basket at 
the Communion Service.” These little cards answer many 
questions. In addition to the cards, each member receives a 
circular on which 1s printed seven questions ; among them, 
“Have you been kept away from Communion Service by sick- 
ness?” ‘* Have you lost interest ia the church ?” Are you 
regularly attending another church ?”’ and the request at the 
bottom that the blank be filled with any remarks the person 
receiving the card chooses to make. The cards and circulars 
are accompanied by a letter when sent to a member who has 
not been present at the twelve communion services of the 
year, calling their attention to the number of times absent, 
and also calling their attention to the church and the mem- 
ber’s covenant. The letter of greeting from the pastor is that 
ofa man aiming to do his highest duty, and to help each 
parishioner to do the same. After calling attention to the 
necessity of the co-operation of each member of the church 
if the church would be that instrument for good that it should 
be, he makes on appeal for systematic contribution accord- 
ing to ability, and that every member engage in some depart- 
ment of the work of the church. 

—A house has been purchased at East Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, to be used as a Home for Inebriate Women. It 
will be ready for occupancy in about two months. 

—The Central Congregational Association met at Oswego, 
N.Y., last;week. The principal eubjects discussed were 
‘The Family,” ‘‘ The Training of Meo,” and ‘‘ The Sunday- 
School.” 

—Shortly after midnight, Jan. 1, while watch-meeting ser- 
vices were being held in the Reformed Evangelical Church at 
Reading, Penn.,a large cannon filled with stones and powder 
was discharged. The front wall was stove in and nearly all 
the window panes shattered. Great excitement was caused, 
but fortunately no one was hurt. Eight arrests have been 
made, and warrants are out for the apprehension of several 
other persons. 

—The first anniversary of ‘‘ Jerry” McAuley’s Cremorne 
Mission was held last Sunday afternoon and evening. It 
was announced that 157,686 persons had attended services at 
the mission, 2,200 of whom had asked for prayers in their be- 
half. Eight thousand dollars had been expended in support 
of the mission, and four thousand dollars would be needed 
during the coming year. Two thousand dollars was raised 
at the anniversary services. Many prominent clergymen 
were present and took part in the services. During the 
afternoon two of the converts of the mission were married. 
After the ceremony they were presented with a purse of 
forty dollars. 





—At the close of a Friday evening prayer meeting ina 
Brooklyn church, recently, the pastor announced a series of 
musical and literary entertainments which would be given in 
the lecture-room. After the announcement, he said that there 
were a number a people attending the church who 
were too poor to buy tickets for the entertainments, and he 
wanted a syndicate formed by the more prosperous members 
to purchase tickets and present them to persons unable to 
purchase tickets themselves; a suggestion prompted bya 
wise, thoughtful, and sympathetic heart. There are many 
people who are able to keep their bodies from starvation, but 
dare not indulge their tastes whether for music, art, or liter- 
ature. Whata joy the bit of pasteboard entitling the receiver 
to an evening of pleasure and profit would be. Not long 
since a clergyman in New England, who was deeply interest- 
ed in the viilage reading-room and library, in fact the ex- 
istence of such a thing in the village was due to his influence, 
received a dovation ef fifty dollars for the library froma 
gentleman. He wisely concluded that instead of giving the 
money directly to the treasurer he would purchase fifty 
dollars’ worth of yearly subscriptions, and distribute them to 
heads of families in the village whom he knew would ap. 
preciate and use the books in the library, but were too poor 
to purchase subscriptions. The result of this was that six- 
teen families had access to standard reading for one year. 
Of this number, nine managed by extra economy to subscribe 
the following year. If any person having the means and 
desire to gratify the tastes of his poorer neighbors is in doubt 
how to do it, he will find his pastor knows just where such 
gifts will do the most good. 

—A new Charity Hospital has been opened at Jersey City, 
N. J. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Home Work Society of Pittefield, Mass., are about 
to open a reading-room. The society's Employment Bu- 
reau is doing a great service to employer and employee. 

—The fellowship meeting of the Congregational churches 
of Springfield, Mass., and neighboring churches, which was 
held last week at Chicopee, Mass., was very interesting. The 
subjects discussed were, ‘‘The week of prayer: the reasons 
for its observance, and how shall we make it more effectual ?” 
by the Rev. T. J. Clark and the Rev. W. T. Eustis. ‘: The 
dearth of our churches in 1882, and what can be done to 
make them more fruitful?” by the Rev. Mr. Sprague and the 
Rev. Mr. Reed of Springfield. 

—The Episcopal clergymen of New Haven, Conn., have 
decided not to allow the programmes of the musical part of 
the serviee in their churches on special occasions, such as 
Christmas and Easter, to be printed beforehand. 

—At a meeting of the Governor and Executive Council of 
Massachusetts, held January 1, the by-laws and rules for 
the government of the State Primary and Reform Schools 
reported by the Trustees were approved, the following in re- 
gard to religious instruction having been added to the 
original code: ‘‘ The Superintendent shall have the direction 
of the moral and religious instruction of the inmates and 
shall have charge of the Sunday-scheol. There shall be 
daily devotiona! exercises and religious services every Sun- 
day. He shall endeavor to exclude from the services and 
instruction everything of a sectarian character. He may 
invite clergymen of various denominations to officiate in 
these general services, and their attention, before engaging 
in them, shall be called to this regulation; but special ser- 
vices may be held by Roman Cathoiic priests every Sunday 
and instruction given by them once a week, subject only to 
the necessary requirements of the discipline of the schools. 
All these services shall be in accordance with the provisions 
of the statutes.” 

—The missionary society of Connecticut propose to hold 
day conventions at thirty-three towns in the State, beginning 
February 6, aud holding the conventions on Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays and Tharsdays till the end of April. Speakers are 
to be provided by various missionary and educational 
organizations. 

THE WEST. 

—The Rev. J. L. Maile, the new Congregationalist Super- 
intendent of Sunday-school work in Colorado, arrived in 
Denver Dec. 21 and at once commenced work. With the 
Home Missionary Svperintendent and the pastor of the 
Second Church a canvass was made of Elyria, a suburb of 
Denver, and arrangemeats carried out for immediate work. 
The day after this canvass lumber for flooring and walls was 
on the ground. The nextday a tent was put over a skeleton 
frame and the next Sabbath the people were called to church 
and Sunday-school. 

—The Indiana State Bureau of Statistics has completed its 
table of church statistics for the year 1882. It shows that 
the Methodists are ahead of all other denominations in the 
number of churches and members and value of church prop- 
erty, with the Catholics second, Christians third, Presby- 
terians fourth, and Baptists fifth in the list. There are in all 
4,921 church organizations in the State, and 4,452 edifices. 
The valuation of property is placed at $10,825,553. The entire 
ehurch membership is 444,459, of which 53.839 members were 
added during the year, and the average att@ndance at public 
worship was 428,812. The ministers’ salaries for the year 
amounted to $1,247,913. 

—The minutes of the Congregational Association of Min- 
nesota for 1882, just ready for publication, were burned in a 
recent fire at Minneapolis. Their issue will be delayed, and 
it will be difficult to make them complete. 

—The Congrégational Club of Minnesota commemorated 
Forefathers’ Day by a symposium at Plymouth Church, Min- 
neapolis, Dec. 20. Addresses by the Rev. J. H. Morly, of 
Winona, Bishop Foss, of the M. E. Church, and Dr. Sample, 
of Minneapolis. ; 

—Two hundred representative Congregationalists of Chi- 
cago, Ill., sat down toa dinner at the Sherman House, on 
the evening of January 5. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
Prof. F. W. Fiske was called to the chair, and the as- 
sembly proceeded to form a Congregational club. Col. GC. 
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G. Hammond was elected President. Prof. F. W. Fiske, E. 


W. Blatchford, and the Hon. B. C. Cooke, vice-Presidente 
It was decided to hold social meetings monthly. 
THE SOUTH. 

—Judging from recent occurrences, want of liberality in 
church matters cannot be charged to the South. Recently 
the Rev. J. K. Gutheim, Rabbi of Temple Sinai in New 
Orleaus, united in marriage hi¢ niece and Dr. Armstrong, a 
Protestant Christian physician connected with the Marine 
Hospital service of the port. A colored servant in the family 
of the Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, of the same city, died. 
He was buried from the Rectory, January 3. The remains 
were conveyed from the reetory to the Roman Catholic 
Church, of which the deceased was a member. The priest 
who administered the rites of the cuurch before death cele- 
brated the mass. One of the patl bearers was the son of Dr. 
Thompson, and all were white boys. 

FOREIGN. 

—Kecently Mr. Macrae, of Edinburgh, Scotland, lectured 
on Henry Ward Beecher to an audience that crowded the 
Kinnaird Hall in every part. He told the story of Beecher’s 
life, and described some of the powers that had helped to 
make him the foremost preacher on the American continent. 
He spoke of his eloquence, his genius touching the point of 
inspiration, his wit, his wonderful descriptive power and 
freshness and fertility of illustration, his versatility, his 
large heartedness, and the practical character of his preach- 
ng, dealing with the living wants of men, and grappling 
with the errors and vices and iniquities of the time, as 
slavery, political corruption, and intemperance. Beecher 
was @ true prophet in the senre of being inspired with 
®& message for his fellow-men. No man in America 
had done more to deliver Christianity from the Babel of con- 
flicting theological schools, and to proclaim again as its 
central truth the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
mau. No man in America had done more to make Chris- 
tianity a living power in every department of life. By bring- 
ing out before men the true and free spirit of the Gospel, 
Beecher had drawn to Christ the eyes of multitudes whom 
the churches had repelled, and of multitndes more whom 
the churches had never reached. His teaching had been like 
germ-seed borne on the breeze, dropping far and near, mak- 
ing many an untrodden wilderness to blossom like the rose. 
Referring to Mr. Beecher’s remarkable speech in withdraw- 
ing from the Congregational Union, Mr. Macrae called 
special attention to Mr. Beecher’s rejection of the dogma of 
everlasting torment 1n hell as an insult to reason, an outrage 
on the moral sense, and a blasphemy against God. For the 
first time, on Sunday the Kinnaird Hall was lighted with the 
electric light. ; 

—The Seventeenth Annual Session of the Congregational 
Union of New South Wales was held Oct. 23-28. The re- 
ports show general progress in all branches of church work. 
A Congregational conference will be held at Sidney, New 
South Wales, May 2, 1883, comprising delegates from the 
various colonies of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 

—The Bishop of Manchester has declined to admit and in- 
stitute the Rev. Mr. Cowgill to the living of St. John’s, Miles 
Platting, the former parish of the Rev. Mr. Green. The 
Bishop’s reason for the decision is because of Mr. Cowgill’s 
refusal to accept the standard of ritual made by the Bishop 
last year. 

—It is proposed to hold a weekly united service of Chris- 
tians of all denominations at Calcutta, India. 

—* You bave broken down our hut, and now we must look 
to you to give us a house to live in. The faith we had in 
Hindooism has gone, and we need to have its place supplied,” 
was said toa missionary in @ villageashort distance from 
Calcutta. 

—By acurious coincidence, the Psalter of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer for the Sunday after Sir Garnet Wolseley’s vic— 
tery included the verse: ‘‘ Thou nast subdued Egypt and de- 
stroyed it. Thou hast scattered Thine enemies abroad with 
Thy mighty arm. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
BAPTIST. 


—Edward J. Colcord, pastor of the church at Amherst, resigned, 
Jan. 4. 

—Richard Garton has received a call to the church at Wallingford, 
Conn. 

—W. H. Axtell, of New Orleans, has accepted a call to the church 
at Weymouth, Mass. 

—John M. Follett, pastor of the church at Presque Isles, Me., has 
resigned. 

—G. H. Allen, pastor of the church at Ayer, Mass., has received 
$2,500 for an improvement on spindles used in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. 

—Edward McMinn, pastor of the church at Easton, Pa., has re- 
signed. 

—S. Fischer, pastor of the church at New Hamburg, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted acal! to the church at Dayton, Ohio. 

—J. H. Parks, of Dayton, Ohio, has accepted a call to the church 
at Scotch Plains, N. J. 

—J. S. James, of Allentown, Pa., has accepted a call to the church 
at wermantown, Pa. 

—Thomas W. Shepard, pastor of the Church at North Scituate, 
R.L,has resigned. . 

L. ©. Tilley, pastor of the church at Grand Rapids, Mich., has ac- 
cepted acall to the churck at Spring Lake, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—William L. Gaylord, pastor of the Third Church at Chicopee, 
Mass., died suddenly, Dec. 27, aged 51 years. 

—William D. Herrick, pastor of the First Church at Gardner, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—Charles E. Stowe, pastor of the church at Saco, Me., has ac- 
cepted the call to the Windsor Avenue Church at Hartford, Conn. 

—Frank P. Tompkins, pastor of the church at Topsfield, Mass., 
has received a call to the church at Claremont, N. H. 

—Francis N. Peloubet, pastor of the First Church al Natick, Mass., 
has resigned, 

—James Donglass, pastor of the charch at Pulaski, N. Y., has re- 











—Henry T. Rose, of Milwaukee, Wis., has received a call to the 
John *treet Church at Lowell], Mase. 

—Clarence 8. Sargent will be installed pastor of the church at New 
Haven, Vt. 

—Cnharles E. Gordon, of East Hardwick, Vt , has accepted the call 
to the churches-at Webster and Salisbury, N. H. 

—John H, Willigme bas resigned the pastorate of the Firat Church 
at Marblehead, Mass., and accepted acallto the church at Kansas 
City, Kan. 

—Oagood W. Rogers, pastor of the church at Bridgeton, Me., has 
accepted a call to the church at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

—Robert M. Tunnell, of Wyandotte, Kansas, will supply the pul- 
pit of the church at Leadville, Colorado for three months. 

—John H. Williams, pastor of the First Church at Marblebead, 
Masr., has accepted a ca!! to Kansas City, Mo. 

—Charles A. Dickinson was installed pastor of the Kirk Street 
Church at Lowell, Mass., Jan. 5. 

—Alason 8. Barton, pastor of the church at Colchester, Vt., died 
Dec. 3, six days out from Panama, on the ship “ Granada,” and was 
buried at sea. 

—Augustine 8S. Hibbard, of Wheaton, III., has accepted a call to 
the church at Stanton, Mich. 

—Charles H. Ricketts, pastor of the church at Tborndike, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Pleasant Hutter, Jr., of Hartford Seminary, has received a call 
to the church at Palmer, Mass. 

—William Tracy, pastor of the Union Church at Lacon, III., has 
accepted the call to the church at Granviile, Ill. 

—Alford Brown Penniman, a recent graduate of Oberlin Seminary, 
is preaching at Pontiac, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Carroll Q Wright, pastor of the church at Madison, Ind., has 
accepted a call tothe First Church at Pailade'phia, Pa, He will be 
succeeded at Madison by Edward Julian, of Frankfort, Ky. 

—Marcus A. Brownson, pastor of the Hebron Memoria! Mission at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has received a call tothe church at Mount Airy, 
Pa. 

—Hnugh B. Macaulay, astor of the church at Hackensack, N, J., 
has accepted a call to the church at Monticello, N. Y. 

—Henry Harris Jessup has declined the appointment of chargé 
d@afairs at Teheran, Persia. He will only return to the East as 
missionary. 

—Charles H. Stoddard, pastor of the church at Washington Heights, 
N. Y., has resigned, and has become managing editor of the ** New 
York Observer.” 

—William G. Hubbard, pastor of the church at Parma Centre, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—Lonis M. Schofield haa been installed pastor of the Westmin- 
ster Charch at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—George S. Morris bevan a course of lectures on *‘ Philosophy 
aid Christianity” atthe Union Theological Seminary at New York, 
Jan. 5. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Jacob Streibert, Jr., of Gloveraville, N. Y., has entered upon his 
duties as rector of Christ Church at West Haven, Conn. 

—Frederick 8. Hyde has accepted the call to the rectorship of St. 
James’s Church at Westville, Conn. 

—F. Weston Bartlett, rector of the church at Northfield, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—Giles H. Desbon, rector of St. Andrew’s Church at Meriden, 
Conn., died, Jan. 1, aged sixty-two years. 

—Thomas 8. Ockford, rector of Trinity Church at Thomaston, 
Conn., has accepted the call to St. Luke’s Church at Chester, Vt. 

—George Herbert Bailey was ordained deacon of Grace Church, 
Sheldon, Vt. 

—James F. Conover, rector*of St. Luke’s at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
bas resigned. 

—Edwin S, Nock, of Glassboro, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
church at Adrian, Mich. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—George Bremmer (Unitarian) pastor of the church at Uxbridge, 
Mass., bas resigned. 

—G, Landor Perin (Universalist), will enter upon his duties as pas- 
tor of the Shawmut Avenue Church at Boston, Mass., Jan. 7. 

—John A. Tappan (Methodist), has accepted the pastorate of the 
African Church at Roslyn, L. I. 

—William 8. Heywood (Unitarian), pastor of the Unity Chapel at 
fiolyoke, Mass., has resigned. 

—Edward Payson Hammond is conducting a series of children’s 
meetings at the Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 

—J.H. Shepard (Universalist), pastor of the Noble Street Charch 
at Greenpoint, L. I., has resigned. 

—Henry Schell Lobingier (Christian) has accepted the pastorate of 
the United First and South Side churches at Chicago, Lil, 

— Charles Poterfield Krauth (Lutberan), vice-Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died Jan. 2, aged fifty-nine years. 

—George S. M. Blauvelt (Reformed) was installed pastor of the 
church at Easton, N. J., Jan. 2. 

—A fred W. Hood (Methodist), pastor of the church at Athens, 
N. Y., died Jan. 1. 

—Oliver H. Walser (Reformed), of Boonton, N. J., will be in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Prospect Hill, N. Y., Jan. 16. 

—Edwin ¥. See, (Reformed) of the senior class at Rutgers, has been 
called to the church at boonton, N. J. 

—Edward J. L. Baker (Methodist) pastor of the church at Pleas- 
antville, Pa., died suddenly Dec, 31, aged seventy-three years. 

—Ira 8S. Jones (Christian) pastor of the church at Rye, N. H., has 
resigned. 

—George N. Musgrave, of Boston, has accepted a cail to the Free- 
Will Baptist Church at Franklin, N. H. 

—James F. Borg (Lutheran), pastor of the Swedish Church at 
Ishpeming, Mich., has resigned. 

—John C. Tully (Christian), of new Albany, Ind., has accepted a 
call to the Washington Avenue Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—Sumner Ellis (Universalist), pastor of the church at West Som- 
erville, Mass., has received a call to St. Paul’s Church at Chicago, 
Il. 

—Edward F. Hayward (Unitarian) was installed pastor ef the 
Broadway Church at Boston, Mass. 

—John C. Smith (Methodist), one of the pioneers of Methodism 
in the West, died last week. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Paris has acquired a new sensation in the shape of a ter- 
rible murder of a young gérl by her father, who then com- 
mitted suicide. 

—The Jeannette imquiry is approaching completion, and 
the Board is doing its best to be able to make a report before 
the close of the present session of Congress. 

—London “ Truth” says ‘‘the English army in Egypt was 
composed of short service men, and was the best army that 





the world ever saw. Next to our army the Egyptian forces 
were the best in the world.” 

—A pamphlet describing his four weeks’ tour in America 
has been published by one of the Von Steubens, who was 
among the national guests at the Yorktown celebration. 

—M. de Lesseps, presiding recentiy at amunicipul banquet, 
announced that the scheme for the creation of an inland sea 
in Africa, of which not much has lately been heard, will be 
resumed by private enterprise. It was at first to be the work 
of the government, but the cost was considered too great. 

—A note from a friend in Foochow, China, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics of life there forthe year, we 
suspect: Ina foreign community of about two hundred 
there have been no deaths reported. The native population is 
500,000, by a recent official estimate. There sre in the city 
an hospital and 

—St. Mary’s Episcopal School for young ladies at Knox- 
ville, [Jl., was burned to the ground on the morning of Thurs- 
day, Jan. 4, and there was barely time forthe one hundred 
scholars to be aroused from their beds and escape. Several 
were badly injured, and the loss to personal property approx- 
imates $20,000. 

—Ex-Governor Stanford, of California, made a character- 
istic gift to the Princess Louise during her recent visit in San 
Francisco—a pair of the finest wool blankets made at the 
famous Golden Gate Woolen Mills in that city. The blank- 
ets were the finest ever manufactured there, and were 
adorned with the royal monograns worked in colors. 

—A rumor was recently published that a play from the 
pen of Jobn G. Whittier would shortly be produced, and in 
answer to an inquiry concerving the truth of it, Mr. Whittier 
wrote: ‘*Thy time will be lost in going in search of the 
‘drama’ of the newspaper clip. I never knew of it before. 
It is a very foolish lie. The idea of a Quaker playwright is 
unspeakably absurd.” 

—The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany have just 
performed a graceful act in requesting that the contributions 
being made throughout Germany for their approaching sil- 
ver wedding this month shonld be converted to the 
relief of the sufferers by the floods on the Rhine. The action 
has been generously and affectionately acknowledged by the 
press and the people, and much good will result from the 
charity of the noble pair. 

—The body of the dead statesman, Gambetta, lay in state 
at the Palais Bourbon, in Paris, on Thursday last, and the 
public were admitted to view the catafalque. Mme. Grévy 
placed the first wreath on the coffin. M. Gambetta’s brain 
has been ascertained to weigh 1,100 grammes, or 35 56 ounces, 
which perplexes scientific ‘men by its nearness to the idiotic 
standard, the average brain of an adult man being estimated 
generally at 49 ounces. 

—The Winter Carnival to be given at Montreal, Canada, 
commencing the 24th inst., promises to bea very brilliant 
and unique affair. There is to be an ice palace requiring 
forty thousand feet of ice for its construction, upon which 
one hundred men are already at work. There is to be a cen- 
tral tower 120 feet high, and smaller towers at each corner. 
The demand for hotel accommodation is very brisk, and suite 
of rooms are already engaged for many prominent families 
of New York. 


—The bids for the building of the Yorktown monument 
were opened on Thursday last in this city. That of the 
Hallowell Granite Company was the lowest, but until the 
entire list is submitted to the War Department there will be 
no decision. The monument is to be a tall cylindrical shaft, 
embellished with various symbolical ornaments. On the top 
there is to stand a statue of Liberty, and on the base there 
will be four inscriptions commemorative of important inci- 
dents in American history. There were nine bids put in for 
the work. . 


—The china, glass, and art store of Ovington Brothers, 
situated on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., was destroyed 
by fire on the morning of Jan. 6. Before the flames were 
extinguished the members of the firm had hired for one year 
the Second Presbyterian Church, at Clinton and Fulton 
Streets, and announced in the Sunday morning papers that 
they would begin business Tuesday morning. The church 
will be adapted to their business as fast as possible, and 
when completed will be one of the finest show rooms in the 
country. 

—The first public reception of the season at the White 
House was held on New Year's Day, when the newly deco- 
rated apartments were threwn open tovisitors. The occasion 
was made notable by the sudden death of the Hawaiian 
minister, Mr. E. H. Allen, in one of the ante-rooms, whither 
he had withdrawn after greeting the President. The recep- 
tion was immediately ended, and the melancholy news 
spread rapidly over the city. A son of Minister Allen is now 
in his third year at the Harvard Law School, and is regarded 
as a brilliant and talented young man. 

—New Year's Day appears to have created general con- 
fusion throughout the country, and if this young sprig of an 
*83 isto be characterized by such pranks throughout his 
year of office as on the day of his inauguration, people gen- 
erally will not be sorry when he goes out. It snowed in 
San Francisco, Cal., four inches, something unknown there 
for years, and fairly turning the people’s heads by its noy- 
elty. In Maine they had an earthquake, which, with the 
‘Frisco snow storm, made a very pretty exchange of New 
Year's greetings between the Eastern and Western extremes 
of our country. Some of our newspaper friends also were 
mixed a little, our copy of ‘‘ The Continent "—why no longer 
‘*Our” ?—copying the fashion of a Hebrew Bible, to be 
read from the end backwards, with occasional leaps of sev- 
eral pages to make the proper connections between the foot 
of one page and the top of the next. Even our exception- 
ally perfect and proper friend, the New York ‘ Tribune,” 
bore a trace of New Year’s hilarity in one or two marred 
pages, and we discovered even in ourselves a suggestion of 
a flaw. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


THE INFINITY OF LOVE.* 


By Henry Warp BgxEoner. 


THINK we are very much more inclined to speak 

about our love to God than about the love of God 
tous. I have the impression that many good Christian 
people test themselves a great deal on the subject of 
whether they love God. They seem to test the reality 
of their spiritual condition in that way, and to derive, 
or expect to derive, their religious consolation from the 
recognition of the state of things which exists in their 
personal experience. 

That there is such a thing as a vivid consciousness 
of our own personal feelings there can be no doubt; 
and that it is enjoyed in the word of God as a princi- 
ple to be cultivated there is no doubt. I think that 
in the New Testament, in the experience of apostolic 
Christianity, the feeling of God’s love to us is very 
strong ; I think that such a consciousness of it as shall 
bring God into our own daily life is possible ; and I think 
that this feeling and this consciousness are more 
important than the attempt to recognize even the 
feeble correspondency between our affection and God’s 
love. For, though the power of love among men is 
comparatively small, of all the traits of human nature 
it is relatively the nearest to the quality of love in God 
as manifestcd throughout nature. 

The instinct of affection for children is as powerful 
as the necessity for it. In the rearing of children, 
among all their perils and dangers, they need to be 
shown self-sacrifice as well as affection; but where 
men have grown up, and have come into the compan- 
ionship of life, their only impression is that love is 
very apt to become common-place; but unlessI am 
very much mistaken heroic love in this life is the 
exception and not the rule. It is true that all strong 
feelings do, or should, deliver themselves from the fugi- 
tive condition, and transmute themselves into a condi- 
tion of life and action. I recognize that in the house- 
hold the love of the husband for the wife, and the love 
of the wife for the husband, often seem to lose enthu- 
siam because they have gone into habitual activity. 

So on the part of man the power to love is compara- 
tively small. On the other hand, the capacity of God to 
love transcends all conception. In the New Testament, 
while the one [human love] is not unrecognized, the 
other [divine love] shines over all the firmament. And 
- it is the consciousness of God’s love to us that works 
in us more powerfully than all other things combined. 

Let me read the conception of Paul: 

“* What shall we then say to these things? If God be for us, who 
can be against us? He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things? Who shail lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It 
is God that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall sep- 
arate us from the love of Christ? Shall ‘tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is 
written, For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are account- 
ed as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved us. For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor avy other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

What a magnificent sky this! How every word is 
shining down, as it were, into the darkness of this 
world. The volume of our love does not lie in the 
capacity of our reaching upward to God, but in the 
reaching down of God to us, to clasp us, to inspire us, 
to strengthen us, in spite of every conceivable ideal 
and mutation in life; as it were, shedding around about 
us the luminosity of his own love, and the power of 
his own soul. It is the inspiration of divine love that 
kindles in us every one of those affections which we 
call ‘‘ Christian,” or ‘‘ gracious ” affections. 

*When I was a little boy, and went out into the 
street, and was threatened by bigger boys, and some- 
times by dogs and cattle, and was some distance from 
home, it would have done you good to see the speed I 
made out of the way, or the manner in which I bolted 
into the door-yard and slammed the gate! But once 
inside the door, every fear was gone. I had got home 
where my father was, and I was all right. I was safe. 
In all our affairs in life, if we feel that there is a strong 
tower into which we can rush, no matter how insignif- 
icant, no matter whether itis high or low, it is that 
which composes our minds in this life. We have this 
consciousness that there is one place where we are wel- 
come; that there is one place where we love and are 
loved, where we are known, and thoroughly knqwn, 
and yet thoroughly loved. What a refuge thatis from 
all trouble. It is not neeessary that you should go to 
the trouble of analyzing it. Take the broad truth, tha; 
God has proclaimed that he loves us. 

In the inequalities of life one may say, ‘‘If they knew 
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me better they would not love me. [f they saw how 
unsymmetrical is my whole moral nature, if they 
thoroughly understood what Iam, they would very 
likely turn away from me.” But we have a High- 
priest that is touched by our infirmity, who has been 
tempted in all points as we are; and, knowing it, we 
are to, ‘‘come boldly to the throne of grace to obtain 
help in time of need.” Nothing can take that away 
from tbe ideal of divine love. {t knows us better than 
we know ourselves. It knows our infirmity and sin 
more accurately than we do. It tests us with a real, 
high test which measures us ten thousand times more 
searchingly than we measure ourselves. And yet God 
is pitecous, we see, not toward our infirmities, not 
toward our sins, but toward us, that those may be 
blown away by our purities, as chaff is blown by the 
wind. Infirm as we are, God loves us. We say ‘‘ we 
love people on earth, because they are so graceful, so 
comely, so generous, so kind,” we denominate all these 
things as if our love were a sort of merchandize to be 
bargained, as if one should say, ‘“‘for so much gener- 
osity I will give you so much love.” 

If a man goes out in the garden to make rain, he can 
only bring as much water as his pot will hold; but if 
God makes rain, it is like the pouring down of all beau- 
tiful things. God reveals himself by love, and the love 
of God that is in Christ Jesus floods the creation. 

See what a repression it is tothe tendencies of sin, 
to the consciousness of pride, to all irritable and 
unloving qualities, to realize that we are the children 
of such a God, and that we are beloved by him. And 
should there not be some generosity in the human 
heart? Is there no sense of justice known to grati- 
tude? Can we not ground ourselves in, and continue 
in, disinterested affection, even among men, and feel 
that it works in us honor, fidelity, love? Cana man 
abide in the love of God through Jesus Christ and 
yet go on indifferent as to whether he is gracious or 
generous? Is there no motive in the consciousness 
that God’s hands are resting upon us? 

I think that the confession‘of sin is never so likely 
to take place as when we are moving in the conscious- 
ness of God’s love to us. Then how easy it is to 
resolve. How easy itis to confess. How easy it is 
to repent. How easy it is to undertake a godly life. 

‘*Work out your own salvation, [I see you sin; but 
work on] forit is I that am working in you to will 
and to do of my good pleasure.” 

‘* Well,” one says, ‘‘how canI get this conception 
of God?” Not by saying you cannot do it and it is of 
no use to try; not, surely, by saying ‘‘It is given to 
some, but it is not given to us.” How do you get any 
conception of the affection, of the continued love of 
God, of eternity, of honor, acting on your moral side? 
How do you get any impression of these things ? How 
do you keep them by you? You all havea Bible, or 
ought to have; and by its use you are to enlarge 
the thought of the love of Christ in your bosom. Con- 
tinue its use, and enlarge your conception of the 
boundless love of God in Christ Jesus, the height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth of which, it is said in 
another place, passes knowledge. 








THE PENTECOSTAL CHURCH.' 


By Lyman Asport. 

HERE is perhaps no subject upon which so many 

volumes have been written and so little real informa- 
tion afforded as the frame-work and organization of 
the primitive churches. The effort of most writers 
upon this theme is less to shed light upon history than 
to borrow glory from it for their own ecclesiastical sys- 
tems. From the rude and intentionally imperfect or- 
ganizations of the first century, there have grown up 
immense and elaborate ecclesiastical institutions. 
These have really been formed to suit the needs of 
the age, or the ambitious purposes of the ecclesiastics 
who organized them, but the framers of these insti- 
tutions are rarely, if ever, willing to acknowledge their 
own handiwork. The unfortunate Apostles are held 
responsible alike for the despotic system of the 
monarchical Roman and the democratic no-system of 
aimost anarchical Independents. Each ecclesiastic 
stoutly maintains the sanctity of his own church or- 
ganization, not by proving its adaptation to the wants 
of mankind, but by demonstrating that it conforms to 
an Apostolic model which really exists only in his own 
imagination. That a modern American church ex- 
actly resembles in its form of organization and the 
methods of its work one which was instituted for a 
people so widely different from our own as those 
of Jerusalem, Athens, or Rome, eighteen centuries ago, 
would seem to raise a presumption against it rather 
than in its favor. And so undoubtedly it would, were 
it not for the assumption that God framed and set up 
a model of the true church from which all subsequent 
architects were expected to pattern in their building; 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for Jan. 21,1883. Acts ii., 
87-47. 





an historical fiction which seems to have gained the 
more universal credence that there is nothing what- 
ever to support it. Indeed, the student of philosophy 
will be instructed if not amused by observing how all 
the contending factions of the church—there are cer- 
tainly some illustrious individual exceptions—have 
agreed thet such a divine model exists, while no two 
really independent minds have quite agreed what that 
model is. 

The truth is that moral principles alone are im- 
mutable. The organizations in which they are incar- 
nated necessarily change with the progress of mankind, 
and are necessarily adapted to the requirements of 
the age. The modes of organization which are fitted 
for the Orient in the first century, the Latin races in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, the subjects of mon- 
archical Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Jand RepublicanfAmerica in the nineteeth 
century are widely different. [tis doubtful whether 
there could be any more ingenious contrivance to pre- 
vent the progress of mankind than that eternal and 
immutable church organization which the ecclesias- 
tical world, Papal and Protestant, have with such 
singular unanimity, and on such slight historical foun- 
dations, attributed to the New Testament. 

Jesus, we are not to forget, never, to the day of his 
death, severed his relations with the Jewish nation and 
the Jewish church. He confined his own ministry and 
that of his disciples to his native land. It was with 
seeming reluctance that he bestowed any of his time 
on communities outside the Jewish church or granted 
any miraculous blessings to others than the children of 
Abraham. Up to the last he continued to attend the 
Sabbath service in the Jewish synagogues. He in- 
structed his disciples to do the same. He bid them 
be scrupulously observant of all the Jewish laws, 
and obedient to the constituted authorities of the 
Jewish church. He attended regularly the Jewish 
feasts and participated in the Temple services. 
To such lengths did he carry his attachment to 
observances of the church, at such hazard did he 
attend them, that he provoked the remonstrances 
of his disciples. Almost his last act on earth was 
his participation in the Passover with the twelve; 
among the last words of that night of sorrow was 
the expression of the ardency of his wish to cele- 
brate with them this national festival; and the grati- 
fication of this desire may be said, humanly speaking, 
to have cost him his life. So littletrue is it that he 
organized a new church by any direct act while he 
lived. 

It is evident that his disciples did not understand 
that he had done so. Imitating their Master’s example 
they continued to be Jews. They relaxed nothing of 
the stern inflexibility of the law. They breathed little 
of tnat generous spirit of catholicity which welcomes 
men of all nationalities and of all faiths in a common 
fold. They did not understand the fullness of their 
own Gospel; continued to attend the Jewish temple,, 
at the stated hours of prayer were always to be found 
within its courts; held no fellowship with Gentiles ; 
preached only to Israel; drew all their arguments 
from the Jewish Scriptures; appealed wholly to the 
Jewish faith and conscience ; and in their practice con- 
formed scrupulously to the Jewish ritual.' Of all the 
Apostles Paul was the least Jewish and the most 
catholic ; but even Paul to the very last attended the 
synagogue service whenever he could get an audience 
there. The act which led to his final arrest and im- 
prisonment was connected with his public observance 
of a Jewish vow; and, on his trial, both before Felix 
and before Festus and Agrippa he solemnly asserted 
that he not only worshiped the God but maintained 
intact the faith of his fathers. in short, there is no 
evidence whatever to support the popular idea that the 
Apostles supposed themselves commissioned by God to 
organize a new and hostile church. On the contrary, 
like the early Methodist reformers, they clung to the 
church of the past till it rudely shook them off, and 
remained in creed and church connections Jews long 
after they had become thoroughly imbued with the 
free spirit of Christianity. 

Thus in its inception the new church was rather a 
new life than a new organization. It had none of the 
external forms or agnew religion : no creed, ecclesiasti- - 
calorganization, ritual, or temple. 

The sole condition of admission to the new fellow- 
ship was abandonment of sin and faith in the crucified 
Jesus as the promised Messiah of prophecy. The first 
preaching of Peter sounds like an echo of the old He- 
brew Scripture, as though not only Jesus of Nazareth 
but one of the ancient prophets had risen from the dead. 
‘* Wash thine heart from wickedness, that thou mayest 
be saved,” cries Jeremiah. ‘‘ Repent ye, therefore, 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out,” 
cries the revival preacher of Pentecost. Personal 
reformation and public acknowledgment that Jesus 





" Acta ii., 14, 16, 25, 34, 36-46; fii,, 1, 13, 21-25; iv., 1; v., 95 
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was the Messiah were the only conditions of admis- 
sion to fellowship in the as yet wholly inorganic com- 
munion of the saints. Even the simplest of all their 
confessions of faith, the Apostles’ Creed, did not as- 
sume its final form till the close of the fifth century. 
There was no formal organization; no hierarchy; no 
order of clergy; no prescribed constitution. These 
first churches were simply brotherhoods, bound to- 
gether by no other bonds than those of a mutual love 
and acommon faith. At first they were composed 
wholly of Jews or Jewish proselytes ; but as the move- 
ment extended its catholicity increased, and cultured 
Greek and unpolished Syrian, mystic Aiexandrian and 
swarthy African, haughty Jerusalemite and despised 
Galilean mingled in a family in which all were breth- 
ren. They knew each other by no other name; and 
the title had not yet been perverted by hypocrisy 
end tainted by cant. They believed the kingdom of 
God to be close at hand. They expected momentarily 
that the Lord, crucified inshame, would return in glory. 
That his kingdom would be consummated before that 
generation passed away no one doubted. Words the 
Master had dropped in private conferences with his 
disciples gave color to this belief.| To men who look 
for anew heavens and a new earth, terrestrial distinc- 
tions seem immaterial. In the fullpess of their enthu- 
siasm, these brethren in a new faith borrowed from the 
itinerant apostleship a feature which Jesus never 
meant to be perpetuated. They joined their allina 
common stock, out of which rich and poor were pro- 
vided as they had need. Many of the wealthier dis- 
ciples sold their possessions that they might put the 
proceeds in this common treasury of the Lord.’ 

The meetings of the disciples were as informal as 
their fellowship was inorganic. They were social 
gatherings for prayer, for singing, for mutual instruc- 
tion and Christian fellowship, held from house to 
house and superadded to the more formal services of 
the temple and synagogue.* Occasionally the disciples 
borrowed from the Jewish service something of its 
ritualistic character. On such occasions the congrega- 
tian united in a responsive chant, the words of which 
were adapted from the Hebrew Scriptures.* Usually, 
however, these services were wholy informal. There 
were no ordained preachers, no officers. Everyone 
spoke in turn as the Spirit gave him utterance.° The 
twelve Apostles were the natural leaders of the new 
movement; but their pre-eminence was one which 
was spontaneously accorded to them by reason of their 
past fellowship with the Master, whose doctrines they 
were therefore reasonably supposed to understand 
more fully than their fellows. As yet the church—if so 
it may be called—was nothing but a delightful family 
circle. The simple forms which Christ sanctioned and 
commended had not yet grown into church ordinances, 
Baptism was indeed administered, but only in the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth.* Whether it was by sprink- 
Jing, pouring, or immersion, has been hotly contested 
among conflicting sects. The question is one on 
which the New Testament throws but little light. The 
probability is that it was sometimes performed in one 
method sometimes in another, as circumstances. and 
convenience dictated. That the three thousand were 
immersed in one day, or the jailer in a providentially 
prepared tank in the middle of the night, is possible 
but not probable. Little stress was laid upon the rite 
—or indeed, for that matter, upon any rite. It was 
quite customarily performed by some subordinate at- 
tendant. It appears quite probable that in some nota- 
ble cases it was not performed at all.” 

The last supper which the twelve had taken with 
their Lord was held in loving remembrance, but still 
retained the family character which belonged to its 
prototype—the paschal feast. There was no form of 
admuinstration, and no ordained administrator. Every 
meal, hallowed by the sacred associations of that hour, 
and prophetic of the marriage supper which their Lord 
had foretold and for which they were looking, became 
a festal service of Christian fellowship, a ‘‘com- 
munion” with each other and with their Lord. They 
met wherever they could; at first from house to house ; 
asthe movement spread sometimes whole Jewish com- 
munities were converted, and then the place of prayer or 
the former synagogue became a Christian church ; but 
even then there was no radical change. The service 
continued as before, only to the reading of the Old 
Testament was superadded gradually the reading of 
some fragments of the story of the Master’s life, or 
some words of counsel from an honored Apostle of the 





’ Matt. xxiv., 34; John xxi., 22-23. 

2 Acts, ii., 45; iv.,37. But socialism proved as unsuccessful in 
the first century as it hasin the nineteenth. It led to hypocrisy— Acts 
v., 1-11—and to bickerings and jealousies, and threatened the infant 
church with a serious rapture—Acts, vi.,1. It never extended be- 
yond Jerusalem, and was soon abandoned even there—1 ‘Tim. xi. 
17; Gal. ii., 10; 2 Cor, viii,, 13, 15; ix., 6, 7; 1 Cor. xvi, 2: 
James ili., 1-5. 

§ Acts ii., 42-47. 

* Acts vili., 16; x., 48. 

7 Timothy, for example ; and the twelve Apostles themselves, of 
whose baptism there is no record. See Alford on Acts ii., 38, 
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new movement, sent as a sacred treasure from place 
to place for the counsel and the comfort of the breth- 
ren. In such cases the new life easily took on and 
made use of the old forms, and the elders of the Jewish 
synagogue became the elders of the Christian com- 
munity. It is doubtful whether any building was 
erected distinctively for Christian worship before the 
third century, and ata still later date the fathers of the 
church indicated how little importance they attached 
to these externalities of church order and organization 
by their reiterated declaration that Christians have 
neither temples, altsrs, nor images, that God can be 
worshiped in every place, and that his best temple on 
earth is the heart of man. 

I ieave this simple picture of the primitive church 
to bear its own moral: that the Church of Christ is a 
spirit, not a body; a life, not a form; a brotherhood, 
not an order; a worship, not a ritual; a service, not 
a hierarchy; a faith, nota creed; and that whatever 
the body, form, order, ritual, hierarchy, or creed, 
that church is most truly apostolic which has most of 
that spirit of godliness and brotherly kindness; that 
life of faith and hope and love, which was the power 
and the beauty of the churches which were born on 
the day of Pentecost and nursed by Apostolic hands. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE BELIEVING PEOPLE. ACTS IL., 37-47. 

By Emity Huntineron MILiEr. . 
SUPPOSE when the Holy Ghost came upon the 
disciples th:y were too happy to stay in that 

upper chamber. They wanted to tell the story, and 
when the people came running together there was no 
room for them, so perhaps they went out to the open 
court of the house. Every moment more and more 
people came in: merchants that had come up with 
goods to sell, workmen who were going along the 
streets, travelers who were visiting Jerusalem, and 
even priests from the temple. The news spread 
all through the city that here was a man called Peter, 
just a plain fisherman from Galilee, who was not 
learned at all, talking in a wonderful way about the 
things that had happened in Jerusalem, and about the 
law. There he stood with the other disciples, and as 
he talked every one listened. At first there may have 
been some talking and Jaughing among the crowd, but 
presently all was still, and as Peter went on to show 
them from the Scripture that Jesus whom they had 
crucified was indeed the Son of God, they were filled 
with fear, and said ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

Peter knew very well what to tell them. It was 
only a little while since he had denied that he even 
knew his dear Master; but he had repented and been 
forgiven, and ke knew there was just one way for 
sinners to find peace, and that was to repent and go to 
Jesus for forgiveness. That was what he told them to 
do. To repent and be baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He saya ‘‘ Every one of you.” Just 
the same way for the proud priests and doctors and 
the poor beggars, the old white-headed men and the 
little children—for very likely there were children 
there. Some of the people did not like that. They 
thought they were good enough already. Some of 
them thought they were too wise to be taught by a 
poor fisherman, and some of them, I dare say, just 
laughed and went away. But a great many listened 
and obeyed, and about three thousand were converted 
that very day and joined the company of the disciples. 
Some of them were poor, and some were rich, but 
their hearts were so fuli of this new spirit of love that 
they were all like one family, and shared what they 
had together. The rich men that had more than they 
needed divided with the others, and so everyone had 
enough. And every day they went up to the temple 
to praise God, and then went about from house to 
house talking about these wonderful things and eating 
their food with glad hearts. Such a company of happy 
people was never seen in Jerusalem before, and it is 
not strange that all who saw them loved them, and 
said these were indeed blessed people. And as they 
went about telling the story others who heard believed 
also, and so day by day the company grew larger, 
just as God’s church would always grow if we all 
loved each other like brothers and sisters ; if we were 
all ready to share the pleasant things which we have 
with those who have less than we; if every day and 
everywhere we told the story of good news through 
the Lord Jesus, and, best of all, were so glad, and 
happy, and full of thanksgiving that every one would 
say, ‘‘ What happy people! it must be good to be like 
them.” aa 

Before Jesus went up again to heaven he told his 
disciples that they should be his witnesses everywhere. 
That was why they were to receive this Spirit of pow- 
er; so that they might be wise enough and brave 
enough to witness for their Master. And he says to 
every one of us, ‘‘ You are my witnesses.” You know 
when a man is on trial in court they bring in Witnesses, 
and ask them, ‘‘ What do you know about this man ?” 





When the Lord Jesus was on trial they brought false 
witnesses to tell things that were not true about him. 
It is a dreadful thing to be a lying witness, but if God’s 
children are selfish, and angry, and impertinent, and 
unkind, Iam afraid that is very much like bearing 
false witness. For when the people who are asking, 
‘‘ What kind of a Master do you serve ?” see all these 
unlovely things in you, they say, ‘‘ Well, I do not care 
about serving God if he has such servants as that.” 

So it is best always to remember thdt wherever we 
are, and whatever we do, we may be witnessing for 
God. We can work like Christians, doing everything 
thoroughly, and cheerfully, and promptly; we can 
study like Christians, improving the time and doing 
our best always; we can play like Christians, by being 
fair and honest, and unselfish and good-natured; in 
fact, there is not a thing we do, from morning till 
night, which will not be better done by always remem- 
bering, ‘“‘I am one of God’s witnesses.” Iam so glad 
that they did not forget to put it into the story of those 
early disciples that they were such a happy people, 
and weut about praising God and eating their meat 
with gladness of heart. Gladness of heart means a 
blessed kind of gladness very deep down, and very 
warm and bright, so that even trouble cculd not dark- 
en it. GJadness of heart is like the peace that Jesus 
said he would give his children, a peace that nobody 
could take away. 








THE SLOW GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY.' 


N R. Charles L. Brace, so well and widely known 
Bi for his practical philanthropy, bas recently 
published a work of special value at this time because 
it presents comprehensively and succinctly the historic 
results of Christianity. It is a most effective defense 
of the Christian system. Concerning the objection so 
often raised, that Christianity cannot be of divine 
origin because its spread is slow, he says with admira- 
ble point and clearness : 

An objection of greater weight to the Christian sys- 
tem is that, if of supernatural origin, or if the ulti- 
mate system of morals, it has been extraordinarily 
slow in imbuing the world with its principles and that 
some of the most terrible evils of society still survive. 
The reply has often been made to this objection, and 
to the philosophic mind would seem a not unsatisfac- 
tory one, that with regard to all agencies, whether 
physical or moral, shaping this world, long periods of 
time seem necessary. Whatever be the theory of the 
universe, immense time appears indispensable for the 
working out of any of the great forces. It is no more 
inconsistent with supernatural power to be during a 
thousand ceaturies slowly remoulding through natural 
influences the moral world, than during a like period 
to be gradually remoulding matter under the laws of 
Evolution, or to be laying the foundation for future” 
kingdoms of life during uncounted centuries under 
the natural forces. 

All that we need to show is, that here is a mora 
force producing certain definite though small results 
during a certain period of time; and of a nature 
adapted to produce indefinite sim ‘ar results in un- 
limited time. 

It will be remembered that this religion and moral- 
ity have never acquired a full control over mankind. 
The great historical blunder of the Church—the early 
union with the State—lessened and crippled the moral 
influence of Christianity in Europe. The too speedy 
snd superficial conversion of the masses in Europe 
left a wide-spread paganization, especially of the 
peasantry. The influepce of state churches, of wealthy 
hierarchies, of political priests, and all the corruption 
and bigotry of the Church in the Middle Ages tended 
to counteract the true working of the Faith. No 
doubt in modern days the worldliness of the Church 
has equally interfered with the legitimate influence of 
this system. Even among its followers the effect and 
inherited tendencies of ages of barbarism and un- 
restrained selfishness still survive in mental habits 
and social customs. War is a relic of unchristian 
times, and is in many forms utterly opposed to the 
religion of love. Yet the power of this kind of co- 
operation and the evil passions engendered affect the 
minds of all believers, and but few have escaped as 
yet its influences. 

So as regards the more selfish competition of trade, 
the teachings of Christ, even with his nominal follow- 
ers, have reached but a few. Then when we con- 
sider the relations of bodies of men we find that in 
all governmental connections these instructions have 
had but the feevlest influence, and that this century 
only has seen the first important application of Chris- 
tian principles to international relations. We may 
therefore fairly say that Christianity has merely begun 
its workings in the world, and many hundred centu- 
ries must pass before it will show any important part 
of its true influence. 





'Gesta Christi. By Charies Loring Brace. (New York: A. C, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


DECORATIVE ART AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


It is a significant fact in the development of art in 
this country that the building which for many years 
has been the type of cold, barren, and undecorated 
stateliness, has at last opened its portals, and yielded 
its vestibules, corridors, and state chambers to the 
hands of the painter, the artistic upholsterer, and the 
professional decorator. Toa quick imagination this 
encroachment of the arts upon the official dignity of 
a mansion which has always held so unartistic a name 
and character is but the first exhalation of the magi- 
cian’s cloud, under the full shadow of which the White 
House shall be transformed into a resplendent presi- 
dential palace, and shall stand revealed, as the cloud 
sweeps away its misty clinging draperies, as complete 
and perfect a type of architectural and decorative 
effects as the apostle of estheticism recently departed 
from our shore could desire. Still farther one’s 
fancy might extend itself, even to the very pinnacle of 
our republicanism, the Capitol itself; but the vision of 


this embodiment of American nationality ‘‘treated”- 


to produce certain effects, and lending itself to schemes 
of decoration, is so transcendently brilliant as to defy 
interpretation. Naught save Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla 
Khan,” with its dream-like imagery, could convey 
even the shadow of an impression of what this *‘ mir- 
acle of rare device ” would resemble ; certainly noth- 
ing ever before seen on this earth, or in the heavens, or 
in visions. 

Putting aside our imaginations, however, and coming 
down to the facts which have given the cues to our 
fancies, we find them substantial enough, and apparent- 
ly as satisfactory. The work has been confined to the 
vestibule, the corridors, the Blue and Red Rooms, the 
state dining room, and the choosing of a new carpet 
for the East Room. We cannot here give a detailed 
account of what has been done, but suggest the chief 
features simply. The most conspicuous eleinent of 
the decorations is said to be a screen that stands in 
the arcade between the corridors and vestibule, and is 
thus described in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly: ‘‘This is now 
a glass mosaic of varying but symmetrical patterns, 
composed of sheets of opalescent glass incrusted with 
vitreous jewels of topaz and ruby and amethyst. These 
are arranged in rectangular patterns in the side arches, 
while the center of the central arch is occupied with a 
great oval composition of mosaic of yet more vivid 
and luminous colors. There is a quaint suggestion of 
symbolism in the four eagles which surround this, and 
the rough monogram ‘U. 8.,’ which appears here and 
there in opalescent glass; but the seare quite incident- 
al, and the motive of the work is purely decorative, 
and aims at an harmonious and sparkling arrangement 
of rich color.” 

The corridor is tinted a pale olive, with a frieze of 
pale yellow and gold with a border of open India brass- 
work, and the ceiling is treated with a similar scheme 
of tones and materials. The distinctive character of 
the Red and Blue Rooms has been preserved by the 
decorators, who have made those colors the key-note 
of the decorative harmony in the respective apart- 
ments. The decorations are too elaborate to be indi- 
cated in small space, but it may be said that a monu- 
mental chimney-piece of wood-work in cherry has 
been placed in the red room, while silver-framed opal- 
escent tiles have been inserted in the white marble 
mantel of the Blue Room, which has also been up- 
holstered in blue silk canvas, a new material. 

“The state dining-room,” to quote again, ‘is in 
tonesof yellow; the walls a brownish yellow, the broad 
frieze stenciled in three or four colors, of which the 
resultant tint is like that of the wall, but lighter and 
more positively yellow, and the ceiling is yellower 
still.” The Society of Associated Artists, under Mr. 
Leuis C. Tiffany, of New York city, was engaged for 
the work, the immediate supervision of which was 
intrusted: to Mr. H. M. Lawrence, who has been en- 
gaged for two months on the decorations which were 
first seen publicly on New Year’s Day. The cost has 
been about $15,000, and for whatever else President 
Arthur’s administration may or may not be noted, 
andit is in some respectsa remarkable one, it Will at all 
events be recalled as the administration when the 
White House was decorated, and Oscar Wilde might 
claim the first fruits of his pilgrimage to our bar- 
baric shores. 


A New APPLICATION OF THE Exzorrio Lignut.—The 
use of this remarkable substitute for sunshine has 
until recently been confined to mechanical and utili- 
tarian purposes, but its successful employment lately 
on one or two occasions in producing wholly novel 
and beautiful artistic effects would seem to open up a 
new world of art possibilities in which the artist and 
scientist might work hand in hand to produce great 
achievements. One occasion we have in mind was 
the introduetion of the electric light in the floral dec- 
orations of a dinner given by the late Dr. Henry 





Draper, the charming effect of which was described 
at the time in these columns. The other instance is 
the use of the electric light in the production of 
‘*Tolanthe,” the new operetta by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Wedo not refor to the lighting of the house 
alone—which is an innovation to be sure — but 
to the electric star which glows on the foreheads of 
the ‘‘fairies” in the piece. There has been considerable 
discussion as to the safety of such a theatrical pro- 
ceeding, and it has been declared hazardous and 
dangerous in the extreme. The St. James’s ‘‘Gazette,” 
of London, has, however, ventilated the matter 
thoroughly as to its use in the Savoy Theater of that 
city, and gives the following account of the methods 
of producing the fairylike effect of an actual star on 
the forehead : 

As a matter of fact, each of these Savoy sylphs is supplied with 
electricity (generated as required, not stored) by means of three 
specially-constructed Planté batteries enclosed in a gutta-percha 
case. The whole apparatus, which weighs less than three pounds, 
is worn after the manner of a soldier’s knapsack, and is connected 
with the lamp by a flexible double wire. This arrangement is the 
joint productiou of the Swan and Siemens companies, but at 
present capabie of much improvement in the matters of weight and 
the number of cells employed. A switch is placed on the top of 
the battery by means of which the current m&y be turned off at 
pleasure ; and the light produced is equal to taat of six candles, 
From this it will be seen that the wearer of the lamp runs no risk, 
There is no current capable of giving a severe shock, and practically 
there is no more danger from contact with the conducting wires 
than there is in walking underan ordinary telegraph wire. The 
statements we have referred to are among the least extravagant that 
have been made on this subject. It seems there was a notion that 
these “fairies” were lighted by a wire from the main dynamo 
machine which illuminates the entire bullding. 


Books aud Authors. 


MALLOCK’S SOCIAL EQUALITY.! 

Tnis book has some instructive suggestions, and 
shows much ingenuity in argument. It attempts a 
scientific inquiry as to the possibility of ‘social 
equality,” and as to the results of any endeavor to 
realize it. Thus it concerns itself with the funda. 
mental principle of what is known as democracy or 
radicalism; and its conclusion is not only that ‘social 
equality” is impossible, but that ‘‘social inequality” 
supplies the motive for human )abor, and has been the 
basis, as it is the substance and the hope, of all civili- 
zation. This general conclusion will commend itself 
to the thoughtful reader in such wise that when he 
has finished the book he will judge that the conclusion 
still stands; but it may be doubted whether many of 
those who are clamoring for ‘‘ social equality” and 
the reconstruction of society will have the ability or 
the patience to follow the author through his long- 
drawn argument and his elaboration of truisms. The 
book shows a tendency to statements not sufficiently 
comprehensive in contents and too comprehensive in 
range. We think that the denial that labor is the 
ultimate cause of wealth should be accompanied with 
some careful verbal discriminations; likewise the 
denial (p. 50) that ‘‘man’s tendency to labor is an 
ultimate social fact.” On the last point the argument 
is open to a charge of unfairness. We find (p. 65) the 
assertion that ‘‘the true science starts with the con- 
ception of man as an animal containing in himself no 
tendencies whatever ;” whereupon we are forced to 
decide that ‘‘the true science” may ‘‘ start” without 
us: for while we do not deny the coaception as ad- 
missible in theology, we decline the science which 
assumes the unknown as a fact and makes that fact its 
‘*start.”. When we read that ‘‘all human labor is 
motived by the desire for social inequality,” we deny 
the statement—remembering not only Paul’s apcstolic 
labors, but also his labor in tent-making. The limita- 
tions assigned to ‘‘ benevolence as a motive to action” 
(pp. 164, 165) are merely imaginary; there are no such 
universal limitations; we are not ready to believe that 
even this author’s benevolence is so restricted. As to 
the rhetorical infelicity throughout the treatise of 
using the werd ‘‘ wealth” when the meaning is only 
“riches,” it is not surprising from an author who 
continually makes ‘‘social equality” the same as 
equality in pecuniary possessions. We are glad to 
note that at the end the argument breaks through the 
hard crusted surface of a social life helplessly worldly, 
and seeks to use, though it may be with small effect, 
the fact that riches do not give happiness. The work 
of ‘social inequality” in maintaining civilization is 
lucidly and instructively set forth. 

This treatise is ingeniously constructed and has a 
desirable aim; but as a “Short Study in a Missing 
Science” we think it misses the science. It is one 
more instance of the modern tendency to build up sys- 
tems of inference or speculation on a partial array of 
facts, and to call the whole philosophiz:ng scheme a 
science. Moreover, in this case, not questioning in the 
least the author’s honest conviction in his work, and 
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not denying his main results, we find that opinions, 
views, theories, are even made to do duty as facts in 
social science. These opinions may be true, though 
we think not in some instances; but whether true 
or false they form neither a missing science 
nor any other kind of science. The treatment 
is very wordy: we are led through a long path 
up to the point of the declaration that ‘all labor is 
caused by motive, and that motive is the resultant of 
a man’s character and his circumstances” (p. 68). 
With this literary offense is joined another—which is 
iawronght through the whole method of the discussion— 
a tone of oracular leadership, which curiously varies 
between the solemn and the flippant. The author has 
new and mighty knowledge which he do!es out in such 
small bits as his readers may be able to receive, and 
then patronizingly analyzes for them each bit: ‘I 
have said thus and so; it may be thought that I mean 
this and this; far from it; this is the common mis- 
take ; if you will think deeply enough you will get my 
true meaning. I propose now to lead you;” where- 
upon we are treated to amplifications and bearings of 
what the author has said, which make us wearily con- 
fess that the science is as ‘‘ missing” as in a Sunday- 
school harangue. While we recognize this author’s 
mental ingenuity, which we hope may yet be applied 
serviceably in some appropriate department, we re- 
member that the true science is modest and simple, 
and (as in Mr. Darwin’s later works) concerns itself 
chiefly with facts. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character. Edited by Henry 
Watterson, with illustrations by W. L. Sheppard and F. 8. 
Church. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ‘I do not propose 
here,”’ says the author in his preface, ‘‘ an encyclopedia of 
Southern wit and humor, but a series of character pictures 
taken from the most graphic chroniclers of the nether side 
of Southern life; and whilst many illustrations of the oddities 
and realties of the life may be conspicuous for their omis- 
sions, I do not think they will be found to lack the essential 
elements of fidelity and humor.”’ Those who are at all 
familiar with the Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal” will not 
doubt its editor’s sense of humor, nor his dramatic instincts ; 
neither will they suspect that any squeamishness of taste wil] 
lead him either to tone down the pictures of Southern life, 
or to omit from his pages anything lest its humor should 
prove somewhat too coarse for the conventional, not to say 
the refined, tastes of civilized society. He seems indeed to 
have a little suspicion that fidelity to truth may have carried 
him somewhat beyond the bounds of politeness, for he says, 
semi-apologetically: ‘‘ The joking which takes its use from 
such sources must needs be rough. In presenting it in the 
following pages it is not my purpose to make much boast of 
its quality, but to offer it as in some sort a picture of a day 
that is gone, of a race which is passed into history.” Some of 
the barbarisms of our by-gone days we think it quite as well 
should be allowed to pass into oblivion. We are as little in- 
clined to read the story of a brutal fight in which men chew 
off each others’ ears and fingers as we should be to look on 
while it was progressing; and the story of a black-leg like 
Simon Suggs is to us only a record of painful and pitiful 
human degradation. On the whole, the impression pro- 
duced on our mind by the few chapters of the book which 
we have read is much hke that produced by the pictures of a 
certain school of German painters, who delight in portraying 
wine ceJlars, bacchanalian orgies, drunken and over-fed 
priests: the picture is exceedingly well painted, but the ob- 
ject was not worth painting. 


The Theories of Darwin. By Rudolph Schmit. (Chicago . 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) This work isa historical and crit- 
ical essay on Darwinism. The historical part traces the 
antecedents and partial anticipations of Darwin's thought by 
preceding scientific thinkers, and also gives extended notice 
of the applications and additions made by eminent contem- 
poraneous investigators. This portion of the essay contains 
a clear statement of the theories of descent, of evolution, 
and of natural selection, and for this reason is of special 
value to those who desire definite and reliable instruction on 
these matters. Another valuable feature of the work is the 
distinction which it draws and carefully maintains between 
the purely scientific question of the origin of species, and 
the philosophical supplements which are found in the sys- 
tems of many scientific men. It is one thing to accept Dar- 
win’s theory of the origin of species and descent of man and 
altogether another to subscribe to the metaphysical views of 
some Of his atheistic disciples. In his critical remarks the 
author finds in the appearance of self-consciousness and free 
will, of consciousness and sensation, of life, and the elements 
of the world, new things whose origin can be adequately 
accounted for only by the creative act of a‘‘living God and 
Lord of the world.” In the historical consideration of the 
theory of descent, of descent by evolution, and of evolution 
by natural selection, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that each of these theories is still an unproved hypothesis ; 
nevertheless in his critical inquiry he assumes them to be 
demonstrated truth, and even in that case finds them not 
opposed to a theistic view of the world, but simply disclos- 
ing the method of God's activity. Learning, fairness, love 
of truth, and vital earnestness are everywhere manifest in 
this work. The Duke of Argyll writes an introduction to it, 
and in warm, discriminating words signifies his appreciation 
of its excellence and value. The translation is by Dr. Zim- 
merman. 

Lectures on Art. Delivered in support of the Society for 
the Ppdtection of Ancient Buildings. By Reginald Stuart- 
Poole, Prof. W. B. Richmond, E. J. Poynter, R. A.; J. T. 
Micklethwaite, and William Norris. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) In this book are gathered together a half-dozen 
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lectures by the above-mentioned gentlemen under the vari- 
ous topics for The Egyptian Tomb and The Future State, 
Monumental Painting, Ancient Decorative Art, Eng- 
lish Parish Churches, Pattern Designing, and the Lesser 
Arts of Life. In lectures of this sort one does not look so 
much for literary excellence, beyond a clear, flowing 
giction, as for the thought and information imparted by the 
lecturer, and therefore occasional infelicities of style and 
expression are to be easily overlooked and attributed to the 
relentless haste of the short-band reporter whotook down 
thelecture. The topics treated vary widely in point of time, 
from the ancient Egyptian tomb through which we are 
guided by Mr. Poole, down to Mr. Wm. Morris’s homilies 
on the Lesser Arts of Modern Life, chiefly of the arts of car- 
pet weaving, paper-hanging, tapestries, ayd the various sim- 
ilar employments in the beautifying of home, a knowledge 
of which few intelligent persons now-a-days carejto be with- 
out. The lectures on Monumental Painting and Ancient 
Decorative Art are of considerable interest, while Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, in his ‘‘ English Parish Churches,” puts forth a pro- 
test against the vandalism which ‘‘ restores” the relics of 
their ancestors’ work, by whitewash and stucco, and appeals 
to his countrymen to institute an intelligent and proper 
surveillance of the ancient buildings that made England so 
rich in architectural life and archzological resources. 

life, Death, and Other Poems. By Geo. H. Calvert. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) This is a somber title wherewith to 
burden so small and modest a volume as the present one, 
but Life and Death are fleeting and take up only the first 
sxteen pages, after which the other poems fill out the ninety- 
eight pages of the volume. We must confess that our im- 
pression on reading these poems is, not that we have dis- 
covered a new poetic luminary, but that we have with in- 
frequent exceptions struggled fairly yet vainly to get at the 
author's meaning, which is deftly concealed, in the majority 
of instances, by an obscurity hardly less than that of Brown- 
ing at his worst, and an infelicity of rhythm and cadence 
equal to thato{f Walt Whitman. There are in the few pages 
immediate indications of small foibles, the use of which the*| 
author finds admissible to himself, notable instances being 
the repeated abbreviation of the article ‘‘ the,” which is so 
often curtailed of its final letter that we are surprised when 
we do meet with it. This tendency to abbreviate becomes a 
mannerism, and is productive of such uncouth lines as this ; 

** Then these can free their brothers, ’bolish jails,” 
while occasionally one meets with such intensity of glory as 
is implied in ‘‘Super-imperial thrones” and ‘‘ Super-earthly 
splendors,” and ‘‘ Super-solar lights.” There are redeem- 
ing lines and passages, however, throughout the work, and 
barring certain crudities there will be found, as in ‘‘ Ideal” 
specially, much beautiful thought and fine imagery. 

Christ's Christianity. Being the precepts and dectrines re- 
corded in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, as taught by 
Jesus Christ. Analyzed and arranged according to subjects. 
By Albert H. Walker, of the Hartford Bar. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) This is ahappy thought ; and a cursory 
examination indicates that it has been fairly, judicially, and 
impartially carried out. Everything depends upon the ex- 
ecution; and a fully trustworthy judgment of the execution 
could be rendered only after some use of the book. The au- 
thor’s aim is to reduce theteachings of Jesus Christ to asystem 
of theology, by taking his words out of thelr connections and 
re-arranging them topically. This he has done under four- 
teen chapters: God, Jesus, The Holy Spirit, Satan, Com- 
mandments, The Gospel, The New Birth, etc., etc. Of course 
such an arrangement has its disadvantages. The meaning 
of the speaker often depends almost as much on the time, 
circumstances, audience, as on his very words. Mr. Walker 
does not, however, offer this in lieu of the New Testa- 
ment, but in addition to it, and as a means of aiding in its 
systematic and doctrinal study. For this purpose it will be 
very useful. It would afford a good basis for a Bible class 
study, or for a course of systematic sermons on the theology 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth edition American 
reprint. Vol. XIV. (Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddard & Co.) 
This volume includes the major part of the letters K and L. 
There are no religious or theological articles in it which will 
excite any great degree of criticism. The same progressive 
quality, however, which has characterized its theology chur- 
acterizes its politics. Illustrations of this are afforded by its 
articles on labor, land, and liquor laws. These articles are 
by no means radical, but they show a readiness on the part 
of the writers to consider modern questions and a familiarity 
with the most modern aspects cf social and political prob- 
lems. Among the notable additions to this American reprint 
is a critical article on Longfellow by Thomas Davidson. Such 
a book as this, apart from its incalculable value as a book of 
reference, is of value as a family library. The father who 
should take the ‘‘ Encyclopecia Britannica,” and read in the 
winter evenings in the family circle some of its most inter- 
esting articles, would do more to give his household some- 
thing akin to a liberal education, and one thoroughly mod- 
ern at that, than he could well give in any other way. 

History of Ancient Art. By Dr. Frans Von Reber. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Thurber Clarke. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) There are few soreliable works on the subject of 
ancient art both for the student and the amateur as this present 
book, which is a revised and augmented edition of the same 
work published in 1871. It is a treatise on the fine arte of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Pheenicia, Pal- 
estine, Asia Minor, Hellas, Etruria, and Rome, and the treat- 
ment of them is after the historic method of Winckelmann, 
although the elaborate discussions and metaphysical tone that 
would naturally find their place in such a history per se are 
here omitted, or condensed into limits proper to a book for 
students such as thisis. itis really little more than a well 
edited, handsomely illustrated, judicious, and authoritative 
manual of ancient art; which after all is saying a good deal. 





The simple and chastely elegant cover recommends the 
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book at once to people of taste, and is at the same time an 
evidence of the excellence to be found within. It should be 
added that Mr. Charles Eliot Norton supples the introduction 
to the American edition. 

The Ideal Life. By Ella F. Mosby. (Published by the 
Author.) To what law of human nature is it due that the 
most difficult departments of literature are those in which 
there are the greatest number of aspirants for success ? 
Poetry is the supreme form of literary expression; but to 
the average editor it seems as though every echool-girl 
thought she could be a poet Next in difficulty comes essay 
writing; and ovr daily mail is burdened with essays. The 
simpler forms of literature—narrative, history, biography, 
scientific information, description—are essayed by few. We 
can only say of Ella Mosby’s volume that it is a book of 
essays containing nothing new by way of information, and 
litle that is new by way of thought; and while the expres- 
sion is generally felicitous, it is not so admirable that it wil! 
entice the average reader away from literature which affords 
useful information or, by its appeal to the imagination or 
the fancy, pleasing entertainment. 

The Hill of Stones, and other Poems. By 8. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Dr. Mitchell, 
who is 80 well known as one of our famous physicians, re- 


veals himself in a new and surprising attitude by offering. 


this dainty little volume of verses tothe public. It has many 
felicities, and a ripeness of development that would not 
altogether discredit those practiced writers who have already 
won the poet’s bays. When he speaks of the sea as 
** This terrible soliloquy of nature,” 
and says: i 
** The cold night air 
Throbbed with some awful pulse of prayer,” 
he shows strokes that nearly overleap the ordinary cultivated 
art of expression and pass into the poetic domain. Several 
of the poems in this volume describe minutely certain famous 
works of art, and all have acertain evenness of value that is 
none too common. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Economy,” is projected in 
England. 

—Mrs. Oliphant has just published a new novel entitled 
‘* It was a Lover and his Lass.” 

—Whittaker is to publish immediately an edition of the 
six Bohlen Lectures delivered by Bishop Harris in Philadel- 
phia. 

—Mr. Goldwin Smith intends hereafter to publish his mag- 
azine, ‘* The Bystander,” as a quarterly, to be entirely writ- 
ten by himself. ‘ 

—John Nicol, Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, published in London lust week a ‘‘ His- 
tory of American Literature.” 

—The volume of poems by Edmond W. Gosse, announced 
by Henry Holt & Co. under the attractive title of ** Oo Viol 
and Flute,” is looked for with much interest. 

—Tennyson’s new drama, *‘ The Promise of May,” which 
proved an utter failure, and at which all manner of fun has 
been poked, was withdrawn last week from the stage. 

—Mr. C. L. Brace’s admirable *‘ Gesta Christi,” published 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city, has already reached 
a second edition. It deserves to pass through many editions. 

—The January number of the ** Overland Monthly ” begins 
a new series. This magazine is published at San Francisco, 
and is av excellent repository of the literature of the Pacific 
coast. 

—The February ‘‘Century” will contain a frontispiece 
portrait of Mr. George William Curtis, which is said to be 
one of the most successful engravings that Mr. Cole has yet 
made. 

—‘‘ A Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture,”’ by Charles 
C. Perkins, is announced by Charles Scribner's Sons. It will 
contain illustrations of the most noted masterpieces of 
Italian art. 

—‘* Mr. Isaacs,” the new American novel published by 
Macmillan & Co., and reviewed in these columns jast week, 
continues to excite a good deal of attention here and in 
England. It is one of the fortunate literary ventures of the 
season. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have issued the second volume of 
their exquisite parchment edition of Shakespeare's works, 
including the ‘‘Comedy of Errors,” ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,” ‘‘ Love’s Labor Lost,” and the ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

—Mr. Leslie Stephen has undertaken to edit a new ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britanvica,” and makes an appeal for co-opera- 
tion. The dictionary is intended to include English, Scotch 
and Irish names, with names of Americans who were also 
British subjects. It will not include any names of living 

rsons. 

—‘' The Siege of London” is the title of Mr. Henry James's 
new story. The ecene opens in the Theater Francais during 
a performance, and two Americans are the first persons 
presented. One is a bored person who has been long abroad ; 
the other is ® youth to whom European civilization has not 
ceased to be a novelty. 

—The February number of the ‘‘ North American Review” 
is to contain an article on ‘‘The Experiment of Universal 
Suttrage,” by Professor Alexander Winchell ; a discussion of 
“*The Revision of Creeds,” by clergymen representing six 
evangelical denominations; @ paper entitled ‘‘ The Decay of 
Protestantism,” by Bishop McQuaid; and a defense of the 
Standard Oil monoply, by Sena or Camden. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons announce some excellent books 
among their forthcoming publications, including the second 
number of ‘‘ The American Citizen's Manual;” a book by 
Helen Campbell entitled ‘‘ The American Girl’s Home Book 
of Work and Piay;” a collection of essays by representative 
European women on ‘‘ The Woman Question ” in Europe ; a 
‘* History of the Jesuits,” and a volume in the series of 
‘* English Philosophers.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any subecriber sending an inquiry on any eubject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el. tier 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The anewer 
wil! be given as promptly as practicate.)} 

If Mr. Beecher’sa theory of evolution as given in The Christian 
Union for Dec. 7th is correct, what meaning is left in the Biblical 
account of the origin of the race? If man was not “ originally 
created innocent and holy ;” if he did not lower his own estate by 
voluntary transgression, but on the contrary is a development up 
from some lower state, then is not all significance, either fivurative 
or literal, wiped out of the Mosaic narrative? Awd, once more, do 
any living representatives of the *‘ old theology ” claim that man is 
“to blame” for Adam’s ain, or for the sinful nature inherited from 
him? Is it not held simply that he is to blame for yielding to his 
own sinful tendencies when old enongh to be responsible for his 
actions ? 8. E. D. 

The doctrine that man is asinner depends upon and is 
verified by universal observation and experience. The doc- 
trine that he was created holy and fel! into sin and all his de- 
scendants inherited a sinful nature from him, depends chiefly 
upon two passages in the Bible: the third chapter of Genesis 
and the fifth chapter of Romans. Mr. Beecher claims that 
the fifth chapter of Romans does not teach this doctrine, 
though we do not know that he has ever goue into an expo- 
sition of the chapter in order to show its agreement with 
evolution. Up toa recent period the great body of Biblical 
scholars regarded the early chapters of Genesis ¢s historical, 
and as containing a divine revelation respecting the origin of 
nature and of man. Latterly, however, it has been main- 
tained by some eminent Biblical scholars that it is nowhere 
claimed in the Bible that those portions of Genesis which de- 
scribe events long anterior to Moses, the supposed author, 
were revealed, and that, on the other hand, there are many 
indications that Moses simply embodied in one narrative the 
legends and traditions current in his time, and now found 
to have existed in different forms in other contemporaneous 
nations, and that the divine character of this account con- 
sists simply in the moral and spiritual use which the sacred 
writer made of such materials as he possessed. We presume 
this would be substantially Mr. Beecher’s view, though we 
do not know that he has ever expressed himself on this sub- 
ject. An able representation of this view is to be found in 
Lenormant’s ‘‘ Beginnings of History,” recently published by 
the Scribners. As to your second question, we understand that 
what is called high Calvinism holds that the whole race, as a 
race, was in Adam, and is, asa race, guilty of hissin. This 
view was once held very largely; now by a probably decreasing 
number of theologians. We suppose, however, that it is the 
view of Dr. Shedd, the Professor of Systematic Theology in 
the largest theological) seminary in the country. 





Referring to your Tariff Comments in the issue of Dec. 14: you say 
in effect that the workingman has to pay 40 to 60 per. cent more for 
all articles of iron, and 75 per cent. more for all blankets he buys 
than he would if there were no tariff on the articles mentioned. 
Please inform me if the effect of this tariff on these articles is ex- 
ceptional, or, if you intend us to understand that the cost to the 
workingman of all goods that he buys is increased by the amount 
of the tariff levied on euch kind of goods, whatever it maybe. If 
such a state of things existe, I have no doubt a large number of your 
readers would be glad to be informed of it through the columns of 
your paper, of which number I am one. A. 5. 

New YORE. 

The immediate effect of the tariff is to add a certain per- 
centage to the price of imported goods. Thus the present 
tariff adds in round numbers sixty per cent. on imported 
sugars; seventy five to one hundred per cent. on blankets, 
ete. It is claimed by protectionists that if this duty was 
taken off, home manufactures would cease, competition 
be prevented, and the manufacturers of foreign articles would 
increase the price of their goods. It is claimed by free traders 
that the price ef goods would be regulated by the world's 
markets, and that the purchasers would get the benefit ef the 
lower prices, in case the tax now levied for the purpose of 
protecting American manufactures was taken off. 





If Christ be divine—the one in whom dwelt all the fullnees of the 
Godhead bodily; “*who in the beginning was with God and was 
God,”—in what sense can it be said, “‘of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” Mark xiii, 32. If the Son be divine how can it be said 
he does not know? This is presented by some as an argument 
against the divinity of Christ. ZETESES. 

This declaration is wholly inconsistent with the notion that 
Jesus Christ was possessed while upon the earth with all the 
power and attributes of divinity. It is not inconsistent with 
the New Testament doctrine that he was God manifest in lhe 
jlesh ; that is, brought to the consciousness of men by dwell- 
ing in the flesh and subject to its limitations. In taking 
upon him the form of a servant he laid aside not only ex- 
ternal glory, but also knowledge and power of God, growing 
in wisdom, learning, obedience, tempted to sin, and seeking 
help in prayer. 


Why do you give The Christlan Union to clergymen at $2.50, and 
charge me $3, while they get from eight hundred to eight thousand 
per year, while I get, say, one hundred ? H.L. R. 

First, ministers as a class are under-paid, their average in- 
come being very much less than that of other men of equal 
ability and rendering anything like equal service to the com- 
munity. Second, it is for the interest of The Christian 
Union to secure as many ministerial subscriptions as possible, 
both because the minister has an influence in securing others 
and because the spirit and teachings of the Union, in so far 
as they are accepted by ministerial readers, are more or less 
reflected and repeated by them to others, and thus its teach- 
ing power is increased. 


Please give me the price of Hughes’s Therapeutics ? 

‘The book referred to is probably ‘‘A Manual of Pharma- 
codynamico,” by Richard Hughes; published by Trubner 
& Co., London. Price $2.50. It is a homeopathic treatise. 
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EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S NEW LECTURE} 

N Saturday evening, January 6, Mr. Beecher gave 

in Cooper Union his new lecture on Evolution 

and Revolution. Half an hour, before the time for the 

lecture to begin the hall was so full that the police 

closed the doors and allowed no more tc enter. Mr. 
Beecher spoke substantially as follows: 


A greater change has taken place within the last 
thirty years, probably, than ever took place in any 
former period of five hundred consecutive years. It 
has been a revolution; and yet the revolutionary tend- 
encies of the doctrine of evolution are more in seeming 
than in fact, and, though extremely radical, are radi- 
cal in the right direction, and are of the right kind. 
As contradistinguished from the o!d notion of creation 
by the instantaneous obedience of matter to the divine 
command, it is the teaching of the divine method of 
creation as gradual, and as the result of steadily acting 
natural laws through long periods of time—periods so 
Jong that not even the imagination can stretch to the 
border-land of their far-off horizon. We have been 
brought up largely to found our notions of creation 
upon the poetic expressions of sacred Scripture. The 
command, ‘God said, Let there be light; and there 
was light,” is sublime poetry. We felt as if God came 
to the fore-front on the creating day, and said, ‘‘ Let 
there be light,” and instantly there was light. This 
was the almost universally prevalent impression. But 
it has now been sufliciently demonstrated that the 
divine method of creation was utterly different from 
this; that it was a creation beginning with the very 
smallest elements—elements inconceivably small—and 
then, gradually, through the force of divinely ordainéd 
natural laws, unfolding little by little the whole ter- 
raqueous globe. This, in short, is the theory of evo- 
lution. 

While there are many divergencies among scientific 
men as to details, there is absolutely no difference of 
opinion as to the general application of this doctrine 
to the formation of the globe, of the vegetable king- 
dom, and of the animal kingdom—until you come up 
toman. When we come to that point, were it not for 
the fear which good men entertain of the effect of such 
a doctrine, I suppose that it would be thought that 
man himself has been unfolded from the lower forms 
into the human form, and with human intelligence. 

If this conception of his origin were to throw out the 
idea of divine creation froma it, it would be repugnant. 
But it does not involve any such consequences. There 
are three classes of evolutionists when you look at 
them in reference to moral questions—the atheistic, of 
which class Mr. Haeckel, of Germany, is a very able 
exponent; the agnostic, to which class most of the 
eminent English physicists belong; and tbe theistic, 
or Christian evolutionists. There is a difference among 
them as to what were those influences which deter- 
mined the variations, and that discussion, though 
tending to a closure, is not yet entirely settled. But 
when we come to man, the Christian philosopher takes 
his stand, and saysthat there were superadded to natu- 
ral forces certain direct influences that conduced to 
the formation of the human mind. 

The doctrine of evolution, in these various forms, is 

‘the philosophy by which ninety-nine per cent. of the 
scientific investigators of our time are working. It is 
gaadvally spreading to all departments of effort. Its 
nomenclature and its thought are getting into the 
schools and the newspapers. The attempt to suppress 
it will fail. Tbe old folly of throwing the Bible at it 
ought not in our day to be repeated. They threw the 
Bible at the sun and the moon once, and it came back 
on their heads, and astronomy stands. They threw 
the Bible at geology, and geology stands. Let not the 
folly be repeated of throwing the Bible at the origin 
of man. Iam not prepared to say that I believe man 
came from the lower animals, but Iam prepared to 
say that if he did it will afford explanation of many 
difficulties for which I can find no solution anywhere 
else. As yet it is a hypothesis, and the process of pro- 
cedure with a hypothesis is to see if 1t will give a 
solution of all difficulties, and give a better solution 
of them than any other theory. That is what I think 
evolution does. 

Look, for a moment, at the relation which it sus- 
stains to the almost universal Yelief in the existence 
and agency of a supreme intelligence. There are 
many who say that this notion of evolution is the 
product of atheism and that it will lead to atheism. I 
need not say that I believe in the existence and the 
agency of a divine, omnipotent, omnipresent God. 
With all my heart, and all my soul, and all my mind, 
and all my strength, I believe in Him. The scientific 
man tells me that it is not possible to prove the exist- 
ence of God. And I say the same—but on the same 
ground that I should say to aman who should bring 
me a pair of scales and ask me to weigh the smell of 
the rose, ‘Not by those scales can I weigh it.” There 





are other methods by which I could indicate the 
existence of the perfume. The hypothesis of the 
existence of God leads a man through fewer difficul- 
ties and solves more questions than atheism ever did 
or ever could. But the highest proof of the existence 
of God is moral intuition. A thousand men may go 
past a magnificent picture and yet think there is 


nothing in the color. An artist comes past and 
it blases with suppressed color to him. These 
men turn and say to him: ‘Well, prove the 


color. We are as good as you are. We don’t see it.” 
‘*Don’t you wish you did? It isthere, and Isee it and 
thrill with the feeling of it. If you say youdon’t, that 
merely characterizes where you stand.” Now, itis 
given to highly organized moral natures to have a 
sense, a Juminous incoming conviction, of the exist- 
ence of God; to feel it as plainly as one feels the balmy 
spring air and knows that it is spring, and not winter, 
without his almanac. A man may be an atheist 
and be an evolutionist; but a man may _ be 
an evolutionist and believe in God with all his 
heart and strength and soul. The agnostic says: 
‘“* We don’t know it.” But they mean by that they 
don’t know it as they know inferior facts. We know 
it as we know the highest and noblest truths of human 
life. We know it as we know the highest and noblest 
truths of human life. The interpreting power of the 
highest development of human conscience is far greater 
than most men have ever dreamed. 

Many men say: ‘‘ Admit that there is an atheistic 
ground on which we can stand; what is going to be 
the influence of this doctrine of evolution upon sacred 
Scriptures ?” Very beneficial. It is going to correct 
the absurd uses to which that book bas been for so 
many ages condemned. The Bible itself is a most 
wonderful evolution. What other book ever was 
there that it took probably more than 10,000 years to 
write? Mr. Ingersoll’s whole pivotal power is the fact 
that among so large a number of men there has been 
an impression that everything in the Bible has been 
derived directly from God. 

What is the Bible? The Bible is an encyclopedia 
of history, describing what has been the course oj 
progress down to the present time; and to pick out 
here and there an absurdity and then say; ‘‘ There is 
your God telling folks to do so and so ”"—how foolish, 
how wicked it is, except as an answer to men that be- 
lieve in plenary and verbal inspiration. But there.is 
no other such record on the face of the earth, nor has 
any other nation, except the Israelite nation and the 
sequent nations, down to the present day, had any 
such history or any such unfolding of the process by 
which men rose from the lowest stages of animalism 
and came to the effulgence of modern civilization. 

And remember that from the beginning to the end of 
this book you cannot find one single, solitary, syllable in 
favor of oppression. All of the oldest of the Old Testament 
is in favor of the workingman. ‘here is no more humanity 
than that in the institutes of Moses. One would be aston- 
ished to see how far in many respects it is ahead of the 
practical morality of our day. All the way down through 
the singers and prophets of the Old Testament, the Bible is a 
thunderbolt of denunciation against wrong. There never 
has been a modern nation that was oppressed by creeds, 
driven out from home, wronged by priestcraft and civil 
tyranny, that did not take refuge in the Old Testament, be- 
cause the whole spirit of it, with trampet tones, was mar- 
shaled like a man-of-war against all evil and all oppression 
for humanity and for kindness of love. And you come down 
to the New Testament, and you find there the very charter 
of the rights of the weak and of those liable to be despoiled, 
as nowhere else you can. For look at one single pa sage of 
the Master in the pictorial parable in which he gathers all na- 
tions of the earth to judgment. To one he said, ‘‘ Come,” and 
to the other, ‘‘ Depart,” and the law that determined that was 
the law of love. He says to them: ‘‘I was sick, 1 was op- 
pressed, I was hungry, thirsty, naked, and a stranger, and 
ye came and ministered to me;” and they with wonderful 
surprise say to him: ‘‘When did we ever see this man 
naked, forsaken, or in prison, and came to him?” 
The crowd around him was made of lepers, thieves, 
lazzaroni, harlots, poor miserable creatures, and he said, 
‘*Tnasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of these, 
ye have done it to me.” When God would testify .what 
his sense of the value of humanity is he does not take the ad- 
vanced and unfolded ; he does not take the man nursed in regal 
power ; he does not take the one foremost in statesmanship; 
he goes down so low that there is nothing below it, and takes 
the poorest and meanest ; not that he is good, but bad as he 
is there are a sacredness aud sanctity in him that no man 
should dare to harm or even to neglect him. And if that is 
the value that is put upon humanity, the poor, the oppressed, 
the laboring, are the last men that should suffer the torch to 
be thrown into the temple of their faith in regard to the 
sanctity of the Word of God; it is the poor man’s shield; 
the poor man’s port of refuge. It places him at his highest 
value, by the judgment of him who judges man not by 
what he is in this world, but by what he is to become in a 
better soil and a finer clime, when he will have another 
chance for development. 

This doctrine of the descent of man from an inferior race 
throws light on the question of the origin of sin and evil. 
The lion is not guilty of murder when he kills. He violates 
no restraint because that is what he was made for. Look at 
his claws. The wolf wae made to be a wolf and a fox a fox. 





You might as well find fault with granite for being hard, or 
with clay for being soft, as with the animal creation for hav- 
ing the qualities of their nature. To them was given no 
reason, no moral sense, no sense of beauty, of taste, of imag- 
ination—nothing but to feed themselves, to propagate their 
species, and then die. Now, man in his early history was an 
animal, but superinduced upon his anima! nature was the 
moral sense. Here isthe line between instinct and moral 
consciousness. The moment that came in, then the question 
was: Which shall rule—the animal sense or the higher 
sense? That struggle is going on to-day with every man. 
There is not a man anywhere who does not feel day by day, 
in the battle of life, that his purposes are better than his 
acts. It is a conflict between the upper man and the under 
man that constituteathe great bulk of sinfulness; and there 
you have a theory that throws light upon a whole field that 
has hitherto been shrouded not merely in twilight but in im- 
penetrable darkness. Of course, beyond this point there are 
@ great many nice questions asto the nature of sin—the 
voluntary doing of that which a man knowsto be wrong. 
These are questions of profound importance but do not be- 

long exactly to the topic of the lecture this evening. 

Men say: “If this doctrine be true what light will it 
throw on the struggling questions of to-day; on the end- 
less strife and endeavor to equalize the conditions of men?”’ 
Evolution throws light on that also. There are various 
schemes for the reorganization of society—to equalize weak- 
ness and strength. That is not nature, and nature wil! not 
tolerate it. We cannot equalize weakness and strength of 
brain. If man has a little brain he must be a little man, and 
if he has a large brain he must bea large man. Such a 
partnership as that the strong shall care for the weak is an 
ideal which is Christian and beautiful. But you can’t make 
an unthinking man equal toa thinking man. You can't 
make a spendthrift equal to an economical man. Men are 
essentially different in their composition, and nature sifts 
and riddles everything from the lowest to the highest, and 
always in the direction of increasing strength, sacrificing 
tHe relative imperfection, throwing it away, and from 
generation to generation advancing, that by and by the 
average strength may be vastly increased. You can never 
baffle that great law of nature that makes two twice as much 
as one; that makes four twice as much as two; that makes 
a man all through five times as great asa man that is only 
half aman. With all your schemes of benevolence—they 
are very benevolent, and oftimes very noble and effecting 
great good—you cannot touch bottom until you get to this 
law; thatthe human mind determines the condition of a 
man and his worth everywhere. He who is strong not in 
physical strength, but in mind and moral strength, is the 
highest; and if there are many of them that class is the 
higbest, and you cannot by any boosting, or by any method 
of screws, or adjustment, make the under equal to the up- 
per under such circumstances ; and the way out from poverty 
and insignificance and all the miserable experiences of 
undercast men is : Go up yourself, and your affairs will come 
up after you; development, education, more brain, better 
brain. The elevation of mankind in moral and intellectual 
culture is the only way to cure the evils of society. 

Men say: *‘ Well, if the doctrine of evolution is true, your 
churches are all cut up by the rodts.” I beg your pardon ; 
theology is going to be—no doubt about that. I shall not 
mourn it. All my early days were spent in the West, in that 
State populous with trees, Indiana, and there we never could 
raise @ good crop fit for human food until we had cut the 
trees off. Theology looks to me like a thicket in the forest, 
and as soon as we can get a good deal of it open to the air 
we will plant better theology and have better crops. But it 
does not touch the question of churches. The churches are 
a manifold organization. All claims to be inheritors of the 
whole authority of God, of course, will gradually pass away. 
It is not necessary for me to go back to the Apostles to find 
out that 1 was ordained to preach; I found that out when I 
preached and found folks wanted to hear me. Thechurches 
are sehools of moral culture. They are authoritative, apostolic 
and divine when they succeed in producing moral culture; and 
the great majority of the churches of all denominations are 
doing it, for they generally leave off their theology. They have 
to run into the block-house, as the old settlers did, when 
their theology is attacked. Then they have to go in and 
fight for it. Whatare the churches doing? They are going 
after families ; teaching men how to bring up their children; 
organizing for benevolence; endeavoring to carry out the 
basic principles of the doctriaes of Christ and to introduce 
them in all matters, manners and customs in the whole com- 
munity. Thatistheir business: It is a grand business. I 
weuld not have one church less; I would multiply the whole. 
And as to the question of ordinance, well, let eyery one have 
such ordinance as he wants. One man wants to sharpen his 
scythe on a grindstone ; another wants to sharpen his on a 
whetstone; and they have a quarrel, and one says the divine 
way of sharpening a scythe is with a whetstone, and the 
other says no, it is with a grindstone. I say it doesn’t make 
any difference if the scythe is sharp. The churches that 
molily the manners, cure the prejudices, extract the poison 
of hatred and bring men together, and not separate 
them, produce concord, sympathy, mutual love, and 
helpfulness, are divine institutions, Their works are di- 
vine not because they have, any of them, any charter, or 
any of them any link or title which goes up out of sight and 
then, they say, is hitched on to the train of one of the 
Apostles. Many a ship throws over its deck-load in order to 
reach the harbor. Many churches will get along better if 
they don’t undertake to meddle with creeds and the current 
theologies of the time. 

The whole theory of morals is to be profoundly advan- 
taged, 1 think, by the question of evolution. Of course just 
now there is a great deal of thinking, and more or less com- 
parison of thought, on the principle of an amicable adjust- 
ment of contreversies as respects the origin of morals; but 
one thing 1s very certain, and that is that the human race is 
unfolding in the direction of reasou and moral sense and 
affectionate sense. The essential truths of God run down 
and throw their roots into the great natural laws. For 
every great precept, every essential, practical doctrine, it is 
better for the world that we should be able to say that it 
stands, not on the authority of the priest, nor even on the 
authority of experience, but that it stands rooted in nature 
itself. If we cast off intolerable superstitions, year after 
year, influences will work with the very seasons in favor of 
virtue and of a true religion. i thank God, therefore, for 
the gro’ light and power of the great doctrine of Chris- 
tian Evolution. 
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The year that has passed presents fea- 
tures of interest, from a business stand- 
point, which will bear referring to, both 
for the apparent inconsistency existing 
when we look from cause to effect, and 
as a means of forcing our conclusions 
with regard to the prospects for the year 
to come. 

It is a matter of apprehension to some, 
that for the 'ast quarter of the year just 
past there has been an extraordinarily 
large number of mercantile failures 
throughout the country; and quite nat- 
urally many are led to fear that this de- 
velopment of insolvency may be but a 
foreshadowing of a more general crop of 
failures. We must always look for a 
certain proportion of business unfortu- 
tunates in a rapidly developing country 
like this. Even in the most prosperous of 
seasons some are so ill-judging as to 


overdo. In addition to this proportion 
the number has been increased 
by the flattering promise held 


out of a heavy increase in trade. 
stimulated by the phenomenally large 
crops which the year’s harvest has fur- 
nished. Ordinarily a great production 
is almost a sure precursor of a great vol- 
ume of traffic and commerce, 80 that the 
ordinary judgment of merchants took it 
for granted that the cause would produce 
the same effect this year; and therefore 
many took the risk of making heavy 
purchases of goods to meet the expected 
demand, not stopping to consider that 
the partial crop failure of 1881 would 
necessarily bear fruit in the inforcement 
of economy and retrenchment with pro- 
ducers and purchasers of goods generally. 
Consequently the disappointment with a 
large class of traders, who had ventured 
too far in stocking their stores heavily, 
resulted in adding to the usual average 
number of failures a certain proportion | 
of exceptional ones, making the number | 
larger than it ordinarily would be. 
think this cause furnishes the explana- 
tion needed respecting the increase of 
insolvency. Other causes have been 
propounded, which, if valid, might 
lead to more serious consequences. 
First, the increase of 11,000 miles to our 
railway system during the year, it is 
argued, is a too rapid development, ab- 
sorbing too much capital in fixed invest- 
ment; but, as we have formerly stated, 
this new mileage of the year is mostly in 
extensions of old roads or branches and 
feeders, which have entered at once into 
a profitable traffic business, and have 
vastly stimulated the agricultural regions 
through which they pass. This fact is 
proved from the figures that we have 
heretofore published, showing that the 
increase in the earnings of over fifty rep- 
resentative roads, during the past year, 
in percentage, is larger than the increase 
of percentage in the mileage of the same 
roads. This makes the case a very differ- 
ent one from that which was presented in 
the year 1873. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that we were carrying a much 
heavier volume of municipal, county, 
State, and national debt then than now. 
We should not go far astray in say- 
ing that since 1873 we have ex- 
tinguished $2,000,000,000, in the aggre- 
gate, of these different classes of obli- 
gations. The banks in 1873 had a line of 
loans out of nearly $300,000,000 in ex- 
cess of their deposits, we were also on a 
paper basis, and therefore not ;anchored 
to any sure financial foundation. Now 
our bank loan accounts are about even 
with the deposit accounts, which is cer- 
tainly a very safe condition. In addi- 
tion to these facts we had in 1879, when 
we resumed specie payments, only about 
$275,000,000 gold coin in the country, 
now, we have, or had the 1st of October, 
$501,000,000 gold coin with the addition 
of $200,000,000 silver. With all the rail- 
way debentures created since 1873, the 
addition will hardly equal the amount of 








obligations above stated as having been 
extinguished, while our almost doubled 
resources for handling our securities, in 
the increased gold and silver coinage, 
is obvious from the sound condition of 
the banks as reflected by the figures 
named. 

We have not yet reaped the benefit of 
the crops of 1882. Weare now just be- 
ginning the foreign exportation of our 
surplus. When this realization becomes a 
fact, and we’ begin to get returns 
for our products from abroad, we 
shall undoubtedly feel the impetus of this 
additional strength imparted to our re- 
sources. All that is now required is an 
ordinary amount of patience, until is 
demonstrated to us the value of our 
great crops, and of our new railway ex- 
tensions. We confess we find little ma- 
terial in the present condition or outlook 
for the gloomy prognostications which it 
is the fashion for one or two of our lead- 
ing daily city papers to indulge in, in 
their financial columns. The week that 
has just passed has been favorably af- 
fected by the satisfactory condition of 
the money market, and by good showing 
for the November statistics respecting 
our foreign trade. The exports exceed 
the imports for that month about $26,- 
000,000, which is very gratifying ; and this 
fact comcerning our heavy exports fore- 
shadows a great ehange for the coming 
year in the balance of trade. 

The Treasurer for the State of Ten- 
nessee has absconded, and is found to be 
a defaulter to the amount of half a mill- 
ion dollars. The State robs its creditors 
by refusing to pay its honest debts, and 
the Treasurer robs the State. This is a 
natural and logical course of financiering. 

The bank statement to-dayis an ex- 
traordinarily favorable one, as follows: 


Co ee ae $6,340,000 
Specie increase.................. 2,525,700 
Legal tenders increase... ....... 1,540,000 
Deposits increase................ 11,217,506 


1,261,825 
This makes the reserve, over the legal 
requirements, now held by the banks 


We about $4,625,000. The stock market is 


| steady and better, and the money market 
about five per cent. 








OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH. ) 
No. 5 Nassau street, 
New York, Dec. 18, 1882. ) 


To those persons seeking a good inter- 
est paying 6 per cent. investment at or 
about par, we would recommend the 
Chesapeake and Ohio six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington and Big Sandy sixes, 
due in 1902. 


Both of these bonds pay their interest 
regularly in New York City in gold. 
They are both First Mortgages on finished 
properties, with net earnings largely in 
excess of their interest payments, and 
both are listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In this connection we have just pub- 
lished a little document ‘‘Concerning the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies 
of which can be had at our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. aa NEW YORK. 


aase < CAPT s a itis: eseuavensteccccsesecs Opes. one 4 
tstanding Liabilities...........-ceece-.+« 

Reinsurance Reserve.............--.+-e0e9e++ ira b08 48 

I nintncntsennndpapcecescasipocsvess 640, 216 48 
seo ASSETS, January 1, 1882. . .81, 785, 250 46 


Ali policies of this Oo: 
the New York Safety Fund Law.” uaued under 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





38th Semi-Annual 
STATEMENT 
TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 








HARTFORD, CONN., JaNUARY 1, 1883, 
Paid-up [Cash Capital, 8600,000. 
ASSETS. 

Real estate, ° $976,476 58 
Vash on band and in bank, ‘ ° 244, #82 89 

Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 2, 039, 696 2 
Interest on lr aus, accrued but not aa, 49,523 24 
Losens nc \llateral security, . 346, 5> 
Deferreé Life premiums, , 
ea. due and unreported on Life 


‘ ° 45,53) 84 

U nited <tetes government bonds, ° 267,50 00 
State, county and municipal bouds, ° 632, 404 67 
Raiiroad stocks and bonds, . - 148,746.00 
Bank stocks, ° 742,635 00 
Misc ellaneous Stocks and Bonds, . ° 44.100 0) 
Total Assets - $6,667,394 40 

Sanetenenns. 


Reserve, four per cent., Life dep’t, $4,077,v48 49 
Reserve B.] _ insurance, Accident 
depart 626, 084 71 
Claims ew and not due, and all 
288, 962 00 


otber liabilities, 
Total Habilities, * 1.992.095 20 


Surplus as regards policy-holders, $1,657,299 20 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1882, 


Lire DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1882, - 2,043 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, - 13,448 
Gain in Life Policiesinforce, . ; ‘ 887 
Amount Life Insurance in force. 822, 836, 313 00 
Gain in amount in force in 1882, $2,324,791 00 
Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,975,191 01 


ACOIDEENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Accident Policies written in 1882. . 103, 121 
Gain in Policies over 1881, rs ° ‘ 5,55 
Gain in Premiums over 1881, $434, 562.79 
Whole number Accident Policies written, ‘ -_ 4 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1882, 
Amount Accident Claims raid in 1882, ” $750, sre ss 
o hole number Accident Claims paid, 

Whole amount Accident Claims paid, . “$5, 446, 332. 33 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, = $7,421,573.34. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J.B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon{and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





THe 


Western Farm Mortgageto. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ciprodcetive 


farms in the best localities in the West negotiated 
for banks, colleges, and private individuals. Cou- 
pon Bonds. Interest and principal paid on day of 
maturity at the Third National Bank in New York 
City. Furtds promptly placed. experience. 
No losses. Investors compelled to take no land. 
No delays in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted. Full informat‘on given to 
those seeking Safe and Profitable Investments. Send 
for circular, references and sg documents. 

F. M. PERKINS, Pres. . H. PEBKINS, Seo. 
J. T. WARNE, Vice Pres. i W. GILLETT, Treas. 

N. F. HART, Auditor. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Yayments Prompt as Gevernment Bends, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
= J armen ey ~~ confirmed ‘um testimonials by 
Curing coven years business. Informa- 
} hy 4--— als furnished on gpptics- 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Huwey Dioxrson, New York Manager, 243 Broadway 











AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rheumatism, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc, Baths 
within the building. Steam heat. Fine Tabie. 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persons for rest and recreation. Bathe 
and best medical advice without extra charge 

Address, 

L. 8S. HINKLEY & CO., 


Aven, Livingsten Ce., N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affacrs on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine. Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 81st December, 
1881 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
roy 1881, to 8lst December, 1881.. ‘$4,110,1 176 a 
Losses paid vomnpede the ~—— 
same period... . -$1,775, pes ot 30 
Returns of Pre- —_— 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 





ETE RE ee 1,729,500 00 

Real E Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, entimated Gf, .... ..ccesccecces 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 1,631,294 23 
Gr sets siccnccescesséncescos 347,765 99 
RB siiscciesedecsctacesseees $13,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aud after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 


the Seventh of February next, from which date ali 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

4a dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 


net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H,. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
commie 


TRUSTEES: 
JON HORAC FE GRAY, 
oHARLES ENNIS. EDM UND W. CORLIES, 
H. MOORE 


W. 4H. JOHN ELLIOT, 
LEWwis ¢ Ura ADOLP it G EMOYNE, 


CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
SEES T LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 

GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT 1. STUART. 
WM. STURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, BANE WILLETS 
JOSIAH 0. LOW OHA LEVERIC 


Ww IEEiAM BRYCE, 
WIL FOC 


ROYAL PHELPS IAM H. 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 


THOS. F. YOUNGS, 


Oo. A. HAN HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
wi sep, HENRY we ah _ 
CHAS P BURDETT, JOUNL. i 
J. De JONES President 
SHARLES DENNIN, | "ice Pres't 


y, H,_H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice Pres't 





TO THE |E TRADE. 


Solid Silver Wares 
3251000 Fine 


Made by Goruam Manuracturinc Com- 
PANY, Silversmiths, will be found in great 
variety and of the highest standard at the 
Company’s salesroom. 

By purchasing and carrying a complete 
stock of GorHAM Goops IN SOLID SILVER 
you will have the latest patterns, you will have 
goods that their own trade mark eo 
will satisfy your customers as to ® 
quality, and you can be sure of ollag a net 
only the best of their kind, but the best known 
goods in the market. This advantage will be 
appreciated by merchants generally. 

No. 37 Union SQUARB. 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
vocoa, from which the excess of 





Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


YW, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Rditorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl-- 
sdged in its earliest eubsequent tesue. Publishers 
will confer a faver by promptly advising us of any 
moiasion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

D. ArppLeton & Co., N. Y. 

“ Acts of the Apostles, with Notes.” 
Henry Cowles. 

“ History of the 
Bancroft. Vol. I, 

J. W. Bourton, N. Y. 


By the Rev. 


United States.” By George 


“L’Art.” 
CONGREGATIONAL PuB. Housg, Boston. 
“The Children and the Church, and The Young 
Peuple’s Society of Christian Endeavor.” By the 
Rev. F. E. Clark. 
ELDREDGE & Bro., Phila. 
** Latin Grammar.” By Thomas Chase. 
LITTELL & Co., Boston. 
** Littell’s Living Age.” Vol. 155. 
Press. BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Phila. 
** Home Making.” By J. R. Miller. 
Puitirps & Hunt, N. Y. 
“The Revival and After the Revival.” 
Vincent. 
* The Church Lyceum.” By T. B. Neely. 
WaLpen & Stowe, Cincinnati. 
“Sermons on the Higher Life.” By the Rev 
Lewis RK. Dunn. 


By J. H 


“One Winter’s Work.” By Mrs. A. M. M. 
Payne. 
‘The Christmas Tree.” By Henrietta Skelton. 


MAGAZINES, 
Homiletic Magazine, Our Little Ones, Speculative 
Philosophy, Am. Science Monthly. 


Oublisher’s Depariment. 














1883. 


JANUARY, 1883. 
Does Your Subscription Expire 
Tuts MontH? 


Please look at the little yellow label on your 
paper ; if it reads 


John Smith:83 
that means (supposing, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that you are Mr. John Smith), that 
your subscription expires this month. 

A prompt renewal will enable us to pre- 
pare our work for the New Year at once, and 
to give you the earliest possible returns for 
your money. 

Our chief aim during 1883 will be to make 
The Christian Union a better paper than it 
has ever been before. 

We are trying to make our paper for our 
Subscribers, and this month we have decided 
to ask you for a little assistance in our work; 
it is this: 

When you sit down to forward your renewal, 
tellus in word or two what feature of The 
Christian Union has especially attracted your 
attention and what feature demands speciol 
criticism. 

We hope by such friendly suggestions to be 
guided in our work for 1883. We shall look 
in each morning’s mail with a great deal of 
interest for the first reply; the mail clerk 
who opens the letters, the publisher who reads 
them, the subscription clerk who enters them, 


and the two stenographers who help answer 
them, are all on the lookout for the first let- 
ter. 


New York, JAN. 11, 











@ne of the largest seed establishments in 
the United States is located at Marblehead, 


Mass., and is owned and managed by James J. 
H. Gregory. Mr. Gregory has earned areputa- 
tion second to none, throughout every State 
in the Union, of selling the most reliable 
seeds that can possibly be obtained. Notice 
his advertisement in another column. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
No. 7 ALBany St., Boston, Mass., 
December 20th, 1882. 

James R. Pitcuer, Esq., Secretary United 
States Mutual Accident Association, 409 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Deak Srr—I have this day received of you 
$5,000, in full payment ef policy No. 9,906, 
Division A in the above named Association, 
on the life of my son, P. J. O’Brien. 

Thanks are due you for your kindness in 
thus early settling this claim, and I shall al- 
ways appreciate my son's wisdom in provid- 
_— insurance for me, and I trust that 

ers may be as well provided for. 
Mrs. Jovia O'Brian. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. JOS. HOLT, New Orleans, La., says: 
**T have frequently found it of excellent ser- 
vice in cases of debility, loss of appetite, and 
in convalescence from exhaustive illness, and 
particularly of service in treatment of women 
and children.” 





Use WALTER BAKER & CoO.’s BREAKFAST 
Cocoa, and no other, if you desire the best 
in the market. The verdict of experts, both 
in Europe and America, has testified to its 
excellence. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COS RUM AND 
QUININE forthe hair. Freely echapwinagee the 
leading preparation for the growth of the hair. 1, 121 
Broadway, 578 5th Ave. aud Newport, R. I. 


For cleansing the throat and strengthening the 
voice, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is invaluable to sing- 
ers and public speakers. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, for dressing the hair and pro- 
moting its ~rowth: au indispensable}toilet article. 


Rrown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs and 





Colds: “I have been trying to get along without 
them, but with the odds rather against me. 1 do not 
see how it is possibie tor a pubhe man to be himself 
in winter without this admirable aid."—Rev. R. M. 


Devens, Pocasset, Mass. Sold only in boxes. Price, 
25 cents , 





“WANTS,” 
[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘“*want.”’ Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 








Greatly Wanted.—Steady employment fora 
young married man (American) in an office or 
store, where the work would be indoors He ia 
pleasing in address, and believed to be perfectly 
honest and temperate. Writes a good hand, and 
has been employed at times in copying. Would 
take charge of an elevator, or do the duties of 
light porter, or any other similar work, by means 
of which he could support his family. Address 
Lawrence Davidse, 206 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
Second Floor, Back Room. 








tm BEST THING KNOWN Fos 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLANE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


BREARLEY’S IMPROVED 
$1.00 [ORCHURCH PLANS. 


An vnique plan for an Improved Church Build- 
ing. Complete sets of architects’ plans with all 
needed specifications and builders’ estimates are 
offered for $1.00 without, or $6.00 wiTH right to use. 
Those ordering should state the seating capacity 
desired and intended expenditure. 


Address W. BR. BREARLEY, Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay !° 


Obtained for Mechanical Devices, 
Compounds, 8, and Labels. All 
ability of inventions Free 


preliminary examinations as io. 
btain- 
tents” 1s sent free everywhere. 


4 Our ‘* Guide for 
Louis Bagger & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Wash ng- 
ton, D.C. 











UNY AN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
NEwW TOY. 


In sixteen complete sections, illustrative of Pil- 
grim leaving City of Destruction and his journey to 
the Celestial City, with transformation Scenes. 


EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE THIS. 
Good fer Sunday-schoo! Presents. 
For sale at all the Toy Stores and Booksellers. 
Will send direct from the factory on receipt of $1. 


C. C. SHEPHERD, 214 & 216 W. Houston St ,N. ¥- 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 
and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and beet of the kind in the market. 
Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Railread and 
Steamboat Earthenware. Square ch Closet 
Bowls. Ventilated Odorless Urinals. . Field’s Flush 
Tank. ne Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

Send for catalogne. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


94! Beekman %t., N. Y. 
FREE 5 Brearley’s Sunday School 
2 eee Record Cards. 

A Sunday School Record Card of which the 
** Chautauqua Bureau of Information” says: “ We 
think it excellent, and recommend it for use in 
Sunday Schools.” Enough of these cards to sup- 
py ~ Sanday School, with one for each class, are 
offered FREE to thore 


az lying, with two 3 cent 
stampe, to W. H. BRE » Office Detrolt 
Ing News, Detroit, Mich. 


IG PAY to sell our 
meer * TaxYLom 








Even- 


fnos. & Oo, Oleveland. 0: 








SYPHER & CO. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY. 

Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sale, also 
a large Collection consisting of Choice 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger- 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and 
other Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian 
Furniture, Old English Silver. &c. 








Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Coods at 
low prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Callatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manacer. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by wear- 
ing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last. 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes cau be. all or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


PATENTS. 


CAN | OBTAIN A PATENT ? 


Send a rough sketch or (if you can) a mode] of your 
invention to GEORGE F. LE 4 
ton, D. C., anda Preliminary Examination 
will be made of all United States patents of the same 
class of inventions and you will be advised whether 
or not a patent can be obtained. 

FOR THIS PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 

ON NO CHARGE I8 MADE. 


What willa Patent Cost? 


If you are advised that your invention is patent- 
able; send $2 to pay Government application fee 
of #15, and ®5 for the drawings required by the 
Government. This is payable when application is 
made. and is all of the expense unless a patent is al- 
lowed. When allowed, the attorney's fee (825) ana 








the final Government fee (#20) is payable. Thus 
you know beforehand, for nothing, whether you are 
going to get a patentor not, and no attorney's fee 
8 charged unless vou do geta Patent. An attorney 
whose fee depends on his success in obtaining a Pat- 


ent will not advise you that vour invention is 
atentable, unless it really is patentable, so far as 
fis judgment can did in determining the question: 
hence, you can rely on the advise given afier a 
preliminary examination is had Design Patents 
and the Registration of Labels, Trade Mariis 
and Re-issues secured. Cavents prepared and 
filed. Applications inrevivor of Rejeeted, Aba. 
doned, or Forfeited Cases made. Very often 
valuable inventions are saved in these classes of 
cases. If you have undertaken to secure your own 
patent and failed, a skillful handling of the care 
may lead to success. Send mea written request ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Patents that he 
recognize GEORGE E. Lemon, of Washington, D.C., 
as your attorney in the case, giving the title of 
the invention and about the date of filing your 
application. An examination and report will cost 
ounothing. Searches made for title toinventions, 
n fact any information relating to Paterits promptly 
furnished. Copies of Patents mailed at the regular 
Government rates, (25e. each.) Remember this 
office has been in successful operation since 1865. 
and you therefore reap the benefits of experience, 
besides reference can be given to actual clients in 
almost every county in the U. S. Pamphlet re- 
lating to Patents free upon request. 


CEO. E. LEMON, 
615 156th St.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


to -at-Law and Solicitor of Ameri- 
mart ee and Foreign Patents. 


STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 
Improved Extension Just Patented. 


ACENTS WANTED. 





SUMMIT 





J.E. SHEPARD & CO., 
OIN o. 


PAY 


IC 








Guaranteed at home. “Ad. 
dress J. E. SHEPARD 
& CO., Cincinuati, O. 





Wanamaker & Brown. 
@ak Mell, 
Slath ond Meshes Sts, Fifiedeights. 


MON, Washing- ' 
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“1S THE BEST Of TRE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ‘ HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in ProwER AND 


i PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 


ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTION, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Mention this paper. 
$72 bathe tres Addteon Taree Coe, Nusnate Me 


The EXTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu 





tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em. 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
skilled 


can produce. 


and artisans 

ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 


free to all applicants. 
J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








Everything in Dry Goods, 


| JohnWanamaker's 
TERT STORE 


——— 
ments sent by mail, express or freight,accord 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

€ JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILapELpuia. 
We have the largest retall stock fn the United States. 


ANHONESTOFFER. 


If you are sick or oiene. no matter what your 
complaint, write to us and we will send yon ON 
TRIAL one of our large ELECTRIC MEDI- 
CATED PADS to suit your case, provided you 
agree to pay for it if it cures you in one month. 
If it does not cure you it costs you nothing to try 
it. Different pads to cure DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM 
LIVER and KIDNEY DISEASES, PILES, LUNG DIS- 
EASES, ASTHMA, CATARRH, LAME BACK, AGUE, 
and many other diseases. Marvelous cures being 
daily made in cases where all other treatments have 
failed. Prices very low. Remember these are not 
little medals, but large Paas made of Roots and 
Herbs, combined with Electricity. We do not ask 
you to buy them blindly, but merely to try them at 
ourrisk. Book, giving prices and full particulars, 
free. Address at once 


ELECTRIC PAD MANUPF’G CO., 
559 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 































$5 to $20 >¢idaz st pome. Samples worth $5 tree, 
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A CHILDREN’S CHRISTM AS 
CLUB. 


A correspondent sends an account of a 
Christmas celebration which will furnish 
hints for future use : 

Santa Claus came late to some chil- 
dren in Portland this year. He never 
showed his jolly face until Thursday, 
Holy Innocents’ Day, but when he did 
put in an appearance he found a merry 
crowd awaiting him. But you will wish 
to know why he was so tardy in coming. 
The C. C. C., Children’s Christmas Club, 
kindly asked him to give them a little 
more time for some work they had on 
hand, and he consented. And now you 
are ready to ask what this club was. I 
will tell you. 

About three weeks before Christmas, 
a lady, thinking of the good times that 
come to so many during the holiday sea- 
son, wondered how many poor children 
there were in tke city who had no Christ- 
mas dinner, no Santa Claus, nothing to 
make the twenty-fifth day of December 
especially dear to them. It occurred to 
her that there were many boys and 
girls who would be willing and glad to 
give some of their poorer brothers and 
sisters a day of happiness. So taking 
one or two ladies into her confidence, 
she talked with a few girls ; then she 
consulted the boys. The idea was so 
novel to many of them that they became 
quite excited, and promised to get their 
young friends interested in the plan. The 
next Saturday thechildren who favored 
the idea had a meeting, where the mayor 
and others interested explained to them 
fully just what they must do. A set of 
officers was elected and each member 
paid an entrance fee of ten cents, to be put 
into the bank to form a permanent fund; 
for it was determined that this club 
4 should be no temporary arrangement, but 
continue in operation every year. 

Over a thousand joinedthe cluo. Then 
there were many committees appointed, 
for there was a great deal of work to be 
done. As it was to be the children’s 
Christmas each boy and girl was askod 
to contribute anything in the shape of 
toys and games that they were willing to 
give, so that all the guests might have a 
) gift as well as a dinner; for they were 
| told that if they would do their share in 
providing and helping, the gentlemen 
and ladies of the city would see that 
| there was a good dinner for every poor 
child that came. Six hundred guests 
were expected, and lest any should stay 
away for lack of clothing, people were 
asked to send some in a few days before, 
| and a goodly supply came. Every parish 
' in the city was interested in the work, 
: and when the day of festival arrived it 
was pleasing to note that representatives 
from every church were there. 

The City Hall on Thursday after- 
- noon was the time and place of the festival. 

The floor of the hall was filled with 
tables, each having plates for twenty. 
Each table was under the charge of a 
young lady who had two members of 
the club for waiters. The members of 
the club occupied the galleries. On the 
stage was a huge Christmas-tree, and 
about it were piles of gifts. 

At threeo’clock the band on the stage 
began to play a march, the doors were 
opened, and six hundred poor children 
came in, in squads of twenty, with a 
member of the club as usher of each 
little band. They were a happy-looking 
set of children, little and big, light and 
dark, short and tall. The mayor made 
them a speech of welcome which occu- 
pied about two minutes. A young cler- 
gyman followed with a short story about 
Holy Innocents’ Dey, concluding with a 
blessing. Then an attack was made on 
the tables, which were laden with a pret- 
ty substantial feast. There was turkey, 
chicken, tongue, rolls, all kinds of cakes, 
doughnuts, mince and apple pie. You 
may believe the children enjoyed it. 
Their behaviour was unexceptionably 
good; there was little crowding or push- 











ing, no grabbing, but every guest seemed 
to feel that he and she must show their 
gratitude by their demeanor. 

It took some time for them to finish, 
for the majority had good appetites, but 
in due time they formed in line once 
more and took seats about the hall. In 
a few moments the tables were removed 
and the center of the hall left free. The 
band played a waltz, and atthe first notes 
a hobby-horse came prancing in, and 
waltzed about for the pleasure of the 
younger children. Soon not one Santa 
Claus, but two appeared and presented 
everyone with candy. One of them sung 
some merry songs, and a little girl recited 
apoem. Just here the tree was lighted 
and a buzz of admiration came from 
every one. It was prepared in the finest 
manner possible, and reached nearly to 
the ceiling. 

Once more the lines were formed, and 
the children slowly filed across the stage, 
each receiving a present. There were 
dolls, skates, sleds, books, games, and 
such toys as were given. As they went 
for their wraps they were presented with 
more candy, and when, hatted and 
cloaked, they came down stairs to go 
away they found apples and oranges 
awaiting them there. It was a pleasure 
to see them as they walked homeward 
laden with their treasures. One little girl 
who was lame had a doll almost as large 
as herself, while her brother, a boot- 
black, who was helping ber home hada 
fine pair of skates on his arm. 

The success of the undertaking was 
most gratifying. The members of the 
C. U. C. felt ready to go at it again next 
week, while the gentlemen and ladies 
concluded that the young people of this 
generation have the kindest little he 
that were ever given to mortals. 

So Santa Claus came a trifle late, b 't 
do you not think he was all the more 
welcome for his waiting ? H. 

PORTLAND, Me. 








CALIGRAPE 


Writing Machine. 





CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance..°.........-.- eas 455,827 07 
Reserve ample for all ener claims. . 341,657 63 
Capital paid in Cash.......... .+-«0. 1,000,000 00 
Whee Gerples...ccccce coccccccsccccce 1,406,720 81 


Total Cash Assets $4,207,205 51 
This Company condacts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000 
GEO, T. HOP °K, Pres't. 
Cvare Prox. Ser’v. 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. 
















MENEEcY BELL FOUNDRY, 

==}, Ae y keows to Awd gy staes 
826, Church, Chapel, Sc 

ied other bells; ulso Chimes and 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY,  ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 








Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cisse” © 
A DOLLAR tintons Witsbande 6. 
lilustrated Book 


THE BIGGEST THING:OUT “sent'rree, 


(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Naseau Stz., N. Y. 


VICK’ MONTHLY, Sample copy 10c. 
JAMES VICK, Kochester, N 


SHORTHAND iH. Whiamaburch, NY | 


Miamabureh, N.Y | 


chromo with name, 
}order CLINTON Bros. 


| Bett 


For every department of instruction. low or high. 
promptly provided for Families, Sc’ colg; “ol eges 
| Circulars of good schools, with intel seat a ivice 
| free to parents personally. Mailed for postsga. Al 
| sk'lisd Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 

7 East li4th St., near 5th Ave., N. Y 


OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
A select military boarding schoo) for boys. Fs 
| tablished in 1850. Its location secures rare freedom 
| from temptation. ard from village i: fluences, with 
excellent exercise and safe diversion in rowing, «wim 
ming, skating and fishing on the Lake, = absolute 
freedum from malaria. It has a goc ymnasium 
and ample grounds. It offers seopametion of the 
most thorugh kind, for college or business, with the 
kindly discipline of a cultivated Christian home. 
Num t Hing ted to thirt For catalogues, adaress 

. WILLCOX, A. M » Peakskill, N. Y¥. 


HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS—SOUTHDOWRS. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 


Four Grandsons of Euretas—greatest of butter 
Jows—now forsale. Prices reasonable. 
Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manag er. 
MounTarInviL_g, OnaneE Co., New Yort . 














made eas 
GOODE 





New Styles: 
—— Visiting C aids, finest quality, 
large varity and iowest prices. §0/} 
10c., a presrent with each 
& Co., Clintonville, Cozn. 











EACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 














AM pile pile: 





FOR 


Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, 


Architects, ° 
AND ALL WRITERS. 


EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and women, as Operators, e@: sily > 
tained for such as own it. 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 


must come to it, as employers are demanding it 
more and more. 


FREE TRIAL 


for a fortnight upon deposit of $10, which will be re- | 
fended at the end of two weeks, upon receipt of the 
machine in good condition, with all express charges 
paid. For further particulars address 


| 
BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfisld Street. Boston, | 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, | 
STATIONER, PRINTER, | 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, | 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


BN kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 





Perry's, Spencerlan 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 


J.LEACH'S 
PEN. 


FALCON 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Prioce-Lst. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Car Cards from 2c to 





6 E. (4th Street. 
DRESS REFORM 


Editors, 


escrIP = parce Oy ~ 









\FOR- 


Vill be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to cus- 
tomers of last year without ordering it. Itcontains 





about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 
descriptions and yaluable directions for planting 
1500 varieties of Veretable and Flower Seeds, 


pao, Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all, espec- 
D M to Market Gardeners. Send for it ! 


M. FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mick 


flavor), New G 


(finest ear] 
Early Red 


Head Lettuce, Perfection 
and mene ah on — White Solid Color, rT 





alle (aay on Mn gy ‘Address, nat ROBE 


Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. | 


Bel}s of Pure Copper and Tin for Coerery 


EI- | 


Gold Beveled Edge and | 


a flowers, with prices by the ounce, pound ort 





“NEW REMINGTON” 
No. 5. 











Sewing: Machine’ 


; DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 
Every Machine Guaranteed.? 
Address, 

Remington Sewing Machine Agaet, 


| 281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y.,%@eu 
| er Ilion, N. Y. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGE 


SUNLIGHT «x0 SHADOW 


rab) John B.Gough.-a 


We Be 1000 more Agents to sell this famous bool 
Everyone laughs and cries over it. Tens of Thou 

are now waiting for it. Mi 

The temperance cause is now 
wl ing hse 3 ever fares ad Now is 
de nd and 

| D. WORTHINGTON & €O., 


$6 A MONTH » and board, 


+ err tea" 


tet aoe 








Re 
‘ nd this 


se tim to wor rH idey 





i 7 
Alartford, €o 





AGENTSS 
! WANT OME 
LIFE. ONG LIP oe ee ALTH 


LI 
Pr. W. ZIEGLER one Cols ye 


| f wanted for the tasmenscly book, The 

| AGENTS reso Ss ena the U.S. eg 
m one large alegant lllustrated volume. The fastest selling 

| tm America Smmense profits te agents. y Every intelligent per 

| **@wantsit, Any onecan become & successful agent. « Liberal 

‘ores free = Address HALLETT Boom Co., Portland Waive 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELA 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopardia 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. ¢. 


CONSUMPTION. 


St., Philadelphia, Pa 




















Tha ave @ positive remedy forthe above disease; 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lon} ase 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its effie 
that I wills TW LOTTLES FREER, toget ‘inl etienae 


en 
U. ABL - ey fIsE this dise nee, to an 
P. O. address, DR, T. A. SLOCU) 


$66 *. a wee yi ly 
6000 COFFEE tore 
AT HALF COST, 
4q0m nts’ Profite 85 to $10 per day, at home, 
Address SHE ty <D BROS., Cincinnati, Ohio 


aoe 


For aw. five years we have been oe rs of 
Sec 1d tl 1enameof BUIS ee 
tee of rel hab y. Qu 


suffurer, Give 
| 181 Pearl &t. N. 





ot ms ane $5 ontfit 
rtland, Me, 


ere ty kes wn. 
Ha 


To lifu r 
p ther vain the handsof 
‘0 ds are not 


OLLEC- 


wnich co ro we oat 
1e ra 


containing Buist's 
and solid, withou eee re °), Buist’s Premi 
ever produced), Dwarf Tec ory Pod 
Golden Globe Tri; poli and New Whi 


e Riv 
of. len Perfect tonand Aprile 


Far 


ed Late Flat Du'ch and Drum-Head Cabhage 
varieties in the world), Zarly Jersey Wakesie 
y sorts), New German Citronand Cuban 
qd a Se gy Beet, Black See 
White Spine Cucumber, New 


Top G lobe Turni. ‘Py 
Janvers me le ong Carr: 


<e iow Mammoth Saleify 
ch you, and that tiieie quailty will please yon, 


Frtra Curled Spin 


UIST’s GARDEN MANUAL, & valuable work of I 
8 abe i. mel od freeto 
EED GROWER, 


Phiindeipnins P 


FLOW I wye yg 10 beautift Ce bl 
choice collection 0: autiful summer-blooming variet : 
WER § SEE $s. peice ¢ Stamps taken om ca 2 % Varieties, mailed on receipt 
wou ——- 


RT BUIST.J 








and Hygienic’ Undergarments, [Illustrated 
price pamphiet mailed free by Mrs. A. Fletcher & Uo 





My Vv ble and Flower Seed Catalogue 
1888 will be sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of 
last season need not write for it ll seed sent from my 
* establishment warranted to be both fr I true to | ‘ 
so far, that should it prove otherwi “I agree to re 
Ss. My { 5 


original SS cont sale of ‘aay ‘Ohio Burbank 
Potatoes, Marblchead Farly Corn, t! bbard 
Squash, Marbie > C abbs Mees <4 hinnes? * ‘Mictom, 
itron- 

re if le i ‘Int he a 
xse who pl nt my see iw 


James J. “H. Cregory, Mart 


ms of 
best a ivertise- 
lehead, Mass. 


ler 
ite 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & COs’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. ISAACS: 
A Tale of M dern India. 
BY 


B. MARION CRAWFORD, 
12mo. $1.00. 








**a work of unusual ability. . . . *Mr. Isaacs 
deserves tle notice that it is sure to attract."”"— 
wdon Athenrum. 
** This is an extraordinary novel. It is a success- 
= effort of the most daring kind.”—({ The Christian 
nion. 


**d his work asa whole is a remarkable contribu- 
tioa to current literature.”—([Critic. 


LECTURES ON ART 
AND THE FORMATION OF TASTE, 


BY 
LUCY CRANE. 
With Illustrations by 
THOMAS AND WALTER CRANE, 
12mo. $2 00. 


LECTURES ON ART. 


BY 


Rev. Stuart Poole, Prof. W. B. Rich 
mond, E. J. Poynter, J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite and William Morris, 
12mo0. $1.50. 

* ** William Morrie, poet and practical decorative 
ertis, traces at considerabie Jepgth the history of 

Pattern Designing,’ and talks charmingly on the 


iron of tue lesser ar 8 of making beautiful our 
lite.” —[Home Journal. 


A Life of 
PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL, 


With a Selection from his correspondence and oc- 
casional writings, 
BY 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
aXxD 


PROF. WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. 
With Portraits and Colored P.ates. 
8vo. $6 
Clerk Maxwell's name stands, by the unanimous 
consent of a!) who have any voice in such matters, 


in the very foremost rank of British men of science. 
—[{Pall Mall Gazette. 


PALADIN AND SARACEN. 
Stories from Ariosto. 
BY 
H.C. HOLLOWAY-CALTHROP. 
With ilinstrations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. 
12mo, $1.75. 
aaa . 
NATURE SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
CHARLES DARWIN. Memorial No- 
tices. By Professor Huxley, G. J. Romares, 
Archibaid Geikie, and W. T. Thurston Dyer. 
With portrait. 12mo. 15 cents. 

**It oneht to ba read by every one who h ‘nors the 
name of the foremost Euglishman of this century. 
—{4cademy. 

ON THE COLORS OF FLOWERS. 
BY 
GRANT ALLEN. 
With Illastrations, 12mo, §1. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 





No gift more acceptable for 
the New Yearcan be made than 
aSubscriptiontoPLYMOUTH 
PULPIT, th- weekly, large- 

rint, pamphlet edition of Mr. 
B EECHER’S SERMONS. 
Send it to your Pastor; your 
old Parents ; your young men 
and maidens away at College ; 
your thinking, or doubting, or 
sorrowing Friend. 

“all over the country, in cities and in the distant 
foreste, in the palace and in the cabin. the sad, the 
suffering, and the despairfalturntohim. . . . 
It is impossible to estimate his influence in the 
formation of religious character in the United 
Statee.”—[Boetor Daily Globe. 

* A more vital, inspiritiog, attractive form of re- 
ligions instruction it weuld not be easy to find, even 
in theee days when ‘ the pulpit’ is awaking to the 


fact that *tbe pew’ has become a reading, thinking, 
ind dent per lity.” —[Dover Morning Star. 





Year.y SuBSCRIPTION, $2; to CLERGYMEN or 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, $1.70. Subscription n ay 
begin with any Number, but it is better to begin v ith 
the Voinme, Oct. 11, 1882. Back numbers supplied. 

t@ Sample Copies mailed free. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 
#7 vark Place, New York. 





New revised edition of Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, 


Volume One Now Ready- 


HISTOR Y 


UNITEDSTATES, 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE CONSTITUTION IN 1789. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 





An entirely new edition, partly rewritten and thoroughly revised, To be 
published complete in six volumes, octavo. 





Tne undersigned have great pleasure in announcing a new revised edition of Ban- 
CROFT's world-famous HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STaTEs, in @ style and at a price that meet 
@ popular want. 

The work has been for some time passing through the hands of the author, who has 
made extensive changes in the text, condensing in places, enlarging in others, and care- 
fully revising. It is practically a new work, embodying, as it does, the results of the latest 
researches, and enjoying the advantage of the author’slong and mature experience. 

The original octavo edition is in twelve volumes. The present edition will be completed 
in six volumes, octavo, averaging over 600 pages each, the price being correspondingly 
reduced. P 

Volume one is now ready. The other voiumes will follow at short intervals. 

Handsomely printed from new type, and bound in cloth, uncut, with gilt top, price, 
$2.50 per volume. 





Booksellers in all paris of the country will receive subscriptions ; or the volumes will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





A STRANGE, FASCINATING BOOK. 


RAGNAROK 


The Age of Fire and Gravel. 
By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ALANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD.” 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


** In this rema:kable volume Mr, Donnelly, with an originality and vigor of which we had taste in 
* Atlanus,’ anceremoniously knocks in the head aj] the elaborate theorizing as to the glacial period 
and other ecientific forms of argument, and boldly proceeds to prove that the world owes its various 
phy+ical changes to collisions with comets, more or less terrific in force, and to the calamitous and leng- 
continued visitations of snow and flood and fire, the result of the encounter ’—[Troy Times, 

**It is a lively mixture of scientific fact and mythical romance, all woven round that great event 
whic b, whether by a cataclyem or by a rain of fire and gravel, clothed the skeleton of earth with an 
outer covering of inhabitable soils, and it is a book which will repay a curious attention.”—[Balti- 
more Sup. 

*“* The book shows astonishing industry in ite array of circumstances te maintain its theory, and if 
readers can not be convinced by it they will at least be entertained,’’—[Philade)phia Bulletin. 

** He bas bu:tressed his opinions with so many authorities, has brought so much collateral evi- 
dence to bear, and his notion is so original and striking, that one can not but be entertained and fasci- 
nated by it.’ —[{Utica Herald. 

* This seems to be an extravagunt supposition, but the reader will be surprised at the plausibility 
with which 1t is made oat.”—[Pbiladelpbia North American. 

* Tt must ded that a of traditions has deep significance, and lifts the theory ad- 
vanced out of the region of improbability, to say the least.’’—[Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

* It is a beld enterprise, and its very boldness gives it a pecuilar fascination. 
survey and the multitude of witnesses of every age and clime which the author passes in review, yield 
the reader a goon | new sensation, something like that of making a veyage round the earth in mid- 
air.”—[Home Journal. 

nis theory. . . is set forth with the dexterity and earnestness with which in a previous work 
the author tried to prove the whilom existence of the fabled Atlantis, and it is equally certain to rouse 
the curiosity and enchain the attention of a large body of readers,”—[New “York Sun. 

** No one can read it without a thrill of excited interest. It has a primeval! sensationalism.’’—{ Boston 
Traveier. - 

* The work is marvelous if true, and almost aqually marvelous if not trne.*’—[Baltimore Day. 

** All isinteresting, seemingly plausible, and certainly informing.”—[{ Boston Commonwealth. 

** Wholly interesting, and in some respects as thrilling and as entertaining as the most absorbing 
romance —[ on Gazette. 

* It is as entertaiuing and as fascinating as a novel,”’—[Christian at Work. 

* It is a perfect cyclopedia of mythical and legendary lore, collated from the works of hundreds of 
authors. He gleaned every continent, he has dredzed every sea, and turned over all the 
stony tablets from the granite upward to fiad proof that one of five handred million comets, at some 
time in the remote past, bad hit the earth.’”—[St. Pan! Dispatch. 

“ A readable and ingeni book.—[New York Herald. 











With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


1,3,& 5 Bond Street, New York. 





~HEROES 





| CHrAPEST BOOK ON S, S. LESSONS OF 1883, 


Both Explanations and Illustrations, 
FOR CHILDREN AND MOTHERS. 

‘TEACHERS AND PREACHERS. 

52 Story Sermons for Children, by Rev. 


AND 
R. 8. #torrs, D.D. ; 
Rev Dr. Newton, Rev. 


HOLIDAYS. WP Oral Hoy 3.0. Merril, aaa ts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| others. 12mo., 466 pp., 40 new pictu es. Price, two vols , 
| paper, 60c.: 1 vol., cloth, handsomely bound, su.table for 
By Rev. W. F. Crafts. | 


presents, $1 25. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 








The vast range of the | 


| 
| 


NOW READY. 


75 Gents, Cloth! 40 Cents, Paper! 
CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK, 


THE EARLY DAYS 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. 8. 


Anthor'’s Edition. complete and unabridged 


; 
in one large octave volame, over 6-0 pages, inextra 








cloth binding Price. 75 cents; in atiff paper 





covera, price 49 centa, 
ee 


Library Edition, one vol., octavo, complete, 
price $2.00, 

Five Edition, two vols., octavo, over 1,200 
pages, pica type, per set, $5.00. 

8. S. Teachers will find this volume a valuable 
aid to the International Lesson series for 1888. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 & 741 Broadway, N. ¥. 


The Doom of the Majority. 
REV. J. L. WITHROW, D.D., 
Of Park Street Church, Boston, on 


“THE UNKNOWN NUMBER OF THE LOST.” 


IN THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


For Jan. 4, 1883, with 
A REPLY BY THE EDITOR. 





An Interesting Discussion. 


Price Six CEnts. 


For sale by newedealers, or sent postpaid by 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIA- 
TION, 111 Franklin Street, Boston. 











- New Music Books, 


OLD AND NEW 


MINSTREL SONGS? a collection of 


ose songs which are the people's favorites. Wo! 
often arrant nonsense, but the me!odies some of the 
sweetest and best 1n the world. The Success of the 
Season, and is selling rapidiy. A fine, large volume, 
pages full sheet music size. 

Pongs, including ‘‘ O'd Folks at Home,” and 
all of Foater'’s best, ‘*‘ Old Uncle Ned,” ‘‘ Rora ~ 
**Kentucky Home;” also ‘‘ Lilly Dale.” *‘ Twink- 
ling St+rs,” and, in fact, a Jarge pa t of the popular 
a of toe last thirty years. 82 boards; $2.60 
clo 
~ Very Easy InstrvucTiox Books, with very enter- 
taining airs for practice are, Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS. 


Vor Violin, For Guitar. 
For Piano, For Cabinet.Orgaa, 
For Cornet, For Acco) dion, 
For Fiageolet, For Clarinet. 
For Fite, For Banje. 
For Fiute. 
Price of each, 75 cents. 

Simp’e instructions, and nea”ly 100 tunes in each. 

Govunon’s REDEMPTION, $1. 
Only eaittun with Gounod’s orchestration. 

Batre’s BOHEMIAN GIRL, $1. 

Only copy with Libretto and Business. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, (Ju*t ont.) New Book of 

hound Music. Fine selection of Piano Pieces, 

$2 Plain. $2.50 Cloth. $8. gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 848 Broadway, N.Y. 


Get Gospel Hymns 


—FOR YOUR— 


PRAYER MEETINGS! 


PUBLISHED IN FOUR NUMBEEB: 


Gospel Hymns Nos.1, 2, 3 & 4. 


Price for each Number, Music Ed’n., $30 per 100 
. ” “ —“Werd “ 85 per 100 





Gospel Hymns Combined. 

Embracing Nos 1, 2. and 3, without duplicates, 
asic Edition, in Hoards, $60 per 
jords only, ae 15 per 


188 
Gospel Hymns Complete. 


Contains Gospel Hymns Combined, and Ne. 4. 
Masic Edition, in Boards, 890 per 100. 
Finer Bindings, at $1.25 and $1.75 each. 
Word Edition in Boards, $25 per 100. 
Add 10 cents on Music, 2 cents on Word Edition ¥f 
ordered by Mat. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 





76 Kast Ninth street, 81 Randolph 
NEW YORE. CHIC. a 








